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WHO'S WHO 


LEONARD FEENEY must be recorded as an event 
of 1936. He was one of the first major events that 
brought about the new AMERICA, being named to 
the Staff as soon as the changes were premeditated. 
Reared in Lynn, cultured in Boston, perfected at 
Oxford University, admired as Professor, Graduate 
School, Boston College, he was elevated to journal- 
ism. He was, is still, a major United States poet; he 
never wrote a poem for publication that was not 
published. His Fish on Friday is the Catholic best- 
seller. .. . ROBERT E. CURDA rises from Texas, 
and succinctly states: “My position is that of a 
Federal reporter and police re-write man for the 
San Antonio Express.” ... FRANCIS M. CROW- 
LEY was Director of Bureau of Education, N. C. 
W. C. for seven years; is now Acting-Director, De- 
partment of Education, St. Louis University. He 
has conducted surveys, compiled directories, and 
written extensively on educational matters. .. . 
PHILIP H. BURKETT, S.J., Professor of Sociology, 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, is a frequent con- 
tributor to periodicals as well as an active initiator 
of social action programs. 


PROSPECTS for the issue of next week and the 
following week appear exciting: there is a fine 
fighting Mexican article, A Communistic Pantheon; 
Arnold Lunn on Integration and Disintegration; 
John J. O’Connor with his One-Man Catholic Ac- 
tion. Some new material in the Spanish-American 
newspaper war is being readied for publication in 
mid-January. 


INDEX, Volume LY, will be sent to readers of this 
column who request copies. 
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COMMENT 











ASTOUNDING revelations recently made in the 
French Chamber of Deputies should open the eyes 
of the world to the true state of affairs in Spain. 
Deputy M. Frederick Dupont, a Nationalist repre- 
sentative from Paris, delivered a telling address 
against the present Spanish Government. He ex- 
coriated the Leftist leaders for their participation 
in and abetment of the inhuman atrocities per- 
petrated against innocent people. The deputy char- 
acterized the Government as “too inhuman to al- 
low anyone to consider it civilized.”” He declared 
that not less than 15,000 priests and nuns, and no 
fewer than 25,000 secular persons, holding other 
political views, had been executed, even barbarous- 
ly tortured to death by these fanatical anti-clerics. 
M. Dupont did not stop at mere unfounded asser- 
tions, but he enumerated definite places, the exact 
number of persons murdered, and read the sworn 
testimony of eye witnesses. He further confirmed 
his assertions with photographs taken from scenes 
he had enumerated, and placed these together with 
the written testimony at the disposition of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, “so that,” he asserted, 
“no one may accuse me of exaggeration.” It is time 
that the people of this country awaken to the reali- 
zation that a fiercely-fanatical, God-hating group 
of Moscow-inspired leaders are trampling under 
foot the privileges, the rights and liberties of a 
great Christian people, while at the same time they 
are endeavoring to hoodwink us here across the 
water into believing that they are fighting the 
cause of “democratic Spain.” 


HOW any believer in democracy can doubt about 
the side he must espouse in the present civil crisis 
in Spain seems almost beyond comprehension. The 
argument usually adduced is that both sides are 
guilty of such atrocities that there is little to choose 
between them. This is the attitude in general of 
most Americans. Yet the only excuse for such an 
attitude is ignorance of the actual state of affairs 
and of the principles at stake. Unfortunately for 
the cause of the Nationalists their case has not 
been championed in the press and before the world 
at large. They lack an efficient publicity bureau to 
broadcast the facts and the justice of their side. We 
hear little or nothing of the sixty-five per cent of 
the Spanish population who are living peacefully 
under the Nationalist regimé. True, they are rep- 
resented as being tyranically ground down by 
Moorish “barbarians” and a “band of desperados” 
known as Foreign Legionnaires. And though it has 
been shown that the Franco army, now concen- 
trated about Madrid, is not large enough to spread 
its activities effectively over the whole region, still 
the myth persists that only the bloody hand of the 
“Dictator” holds them in check. Yet it can be stated 
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without hesitation that if a plebiscite were held to- 
day, not less than 6,000,000 of the little over 9,- 
000,000 votes cast in February of the past year 
would be in favor of the Nationalist cause. Nor is 
there remarkable in this. The people of 
Spain voted on July 18 when they refused any 
longer to submit to a government that had allowed 
chaos to prevail and that was aiming to snatch 
away their freedom and their God. We can well 
understand why Valencia should be unwilling to 
submit the issue of the Civil War to a plebiscite 
conducted under international auspices. 


FADDISTS in religion as elsewhere find small 
shrift and hard sailing in eras of strife, strain, re- 
bellion. They are only fair weather plants that can- 
not survive the first wintery blast. This is first 
apparent among the faddist religions, for while eco- 
nomic and social weaknesses may be tolerated for 
a time, as soon as the pressure is exercised a reli- 
gion that cannot stand the strain finds itself 
doomed. The almost complete demise and scarcely 
honorable burial of religious Humanism today is 
liable to be overlooked, engaged as men are with 
searching world and national problems. Theologi- 
cally it stood for a selective polite confinement of 
religion within the limits of reason. It was the re- 
ligion of a pagan stoic, with, as always happens, a 
dash of Christianity thrown in, not indeed as a con- 
stituent element but as a cloak of respectability and 
a membership appeal. It prospered during the pre- 
1929 boom days when men unworried in the pres- 
ence of material prosperity found time for religious 
dilettanteism. It looked then as if the Kingdom of 
God was not only within us but identified with us, 
our world of time, here and now. The hypothesis 
of God had been rendered practically unnecessary 
as well as theoretically untenable. The economic 
crisis soon weighted the scales against all this, re- 
vealed the spiritual inadequacy of this parlor reli- 
gion that cut off all ideas of sacrifice and the super- 
natural, putting all its faith on reason, the scienti- 
fic method and even our “democratic way of life.”’ 
Today the elite prophets of humanism are missed 
from our magazines, while the voices of its “or- 
dained” ministers are very faint. 


BEGINNING December 29 and continuing for 
three days the city of Providence, R. I., was be- 
sieged by historians. During this time there was 
held not only the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Catholic Historical Society, but con- 
currently in the same city the annual meetings of 
the American Historical Society, Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, Conference of State and 
Loca! Historical Studies, Agricultural History So- 




















ciety, American Society of Church History, History 
of Science Society, Biographical Society of America, 
Medieval Academy of America, National Council 
for the Social Studies, and the Business Historical 
Society. The program for the American Catholic 
Historical Association, arranged by its indefatigable 
secretary, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday, J.U.D., is 
the most interesting and attractive yet presented. 
Under the friendly auspices of Bishop Keough, of 
Providence, Honorary Chairman of the meetings, 
the audiences listened with attention to notable 
papers by Catholic and non-Catholic scholars. 
Modern historians have much to reveal and much 
to reinterprete for the championship of the Church. 


A poor man’s housing shortage exists in New York 
City, particularly in Manhattan, and the thing 
threatens to reach crisis proportions by New Year’s 
day. At present nearly 2,000,000 people dwell in 
the city’s 65,000 old-law tenement buildings, most 
of which were erected fifty or sixty years ago. The 
State’s multiple-dwelling law was rigorized in 1934. 
Under penalty of grave liabilities for owners it 
ordered that certain safety and sanitary improve- 
ments must be installed (wherever lacking) by 
the last day of 1936. Stairways were to be rendered 
safe with fire-retarding materials. A toilet was to 
be provided for each apartment (at present 30,000 
tenement buildings lack inside lavatories). To be 
sure, a number of the old-law tenements had pre- 
viously met these requirements, but other owners 
shrank from the expense. Besides, if an owner does 
repair his property, he raises his rents, and his 
tenants—not able to afford more than five or six 
dollars per room per month—must dig deeper into 
their thin wallets or move elsewhere. A large num- 
ber of owners, however, found it cheaper to close 
up their buildings altogether rather than to im- 
prove. But—and here is the cause of the crisis— 
they waited until the past few weeks to notify their 
tenants. An eviction notice is a cruel Christmas 
present for a tenement dweller and a deeply ironi- 
cal one, too, since this is the season when we have 
been hearing something about a poor Family that 
could find no rooms in Bethlehem. Shoved out of 
their sad little homes—thousands of families and 
all at the same time—where will they find new 
quarters? There are no kindly stable-caves in the 
hillsides of Manhattan. 


INTRIGUING and perplexing for those Catholics 
who give study and prayer to the subject of conver- 
sion, is the question of approach to the non-Catho- 
lic mentality. If we follow the time signals and hark 
to the movements around us in the shifting scene 
within the sects, the Church’s strength as an au- 
thoritative custodian and expounder of faith and 
morals is what needs emphasizing, as this is what 
is admittedly absent from all other Christian 
bodies. Two recent pronouncements from different 
sources confirm this belief. Speaking in London be- 
fore the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom, for the con- 
version of England, Bishop Brown, of Pella, said: 


“I think that our approach to the High Church 
Anglican must always be along the line of author- 
ity. It is perfectly clear that the Nou-conformist 
Churches of England are not prepared to accord the 
position and prestige of an authoritative teaching 
Church to the Church of England. For them the 
Anglo-Catholic position cannot be defended. As 
they put it bluntly, people who want what they 
want should become Roman Catholics.” Now from 
another source. A leading editorial in the non-de- 
nominational Christian Century, evaluating the 
Protestant Preaching Mission, after commending 
its power, turns to its pathos: “But it must have 
been felt by many that the omission of the church 
note left the entire message in the air. There was 
no container in which the grace that was outpoured 
could be conserved and capitalized for the Kingdom 
of God. . . . The pathos of the Preaching Mission 
was that it had no church at once holy and catholic 
to which its message was referable.” 


EXPANSIVE we trust we are in our expressions 
of good will and peace to all men during this holy 
season of Christmas. While we were doing our little 
to spread good and hearty Christmas wishes by en- 
dorsing the thought on our Christmas cards, we 
received a telegram from Mr. C. A. Hathaway: 
“Would appreciate receiving fifty word message by 
Thursday morning collect via Western Union... ”’ 
the telegram began. Of course we shall send a nice 
message to Mr. Hathaway, we decided. Then we 
read: “directed against ...” Strange to ask for a 
Christmas message directed against, we thought. 
We read on: “against fascist barbarism, assault on 
religious freedom and threat to world peace...” 
Yes, we are violently against barbarism, most de- 
termined in our condemnation of every assault on 
religious freedom, unalterably opposed to those who 
threaten world peace. Jesus came to destroy bar- 
barism, to open men’s minds to the freedom and 
truth of religion, to banish war. We stand with 
Jesus. But why, we thought, why specify the Fas- 
cist? We might include the Fascist, but we would 
wish also to include the Communist. If we were to 
deliver a Christmas message against, (and we do 
not like the idea of a denunciation at Christmas 
time), we would make it against the worst bar- 
barism in the modern world, the greatest assault 
on religious freedom, the worst threat to world 
peace, that emanating from Moscow. We finished 
the telegram: “Daily Worker desires to contribute 
toward a Christmas spirit built on democracy and 
peace.” We smiled sadly. The Communist Daily 
Worker of New York, with C. A. Hathaway as 
Editor, desires to contribute toward a Christmas 
spirit. Would that Mr. Hathaway meant his words; 
would that he could persuade his Communistic com- 
rades to follow him to the stable at Bethlehem, 
where Joseph, the poor workman, and Mary, the 
peasant girl, and Baby Jesus shivered in the cold; 
would that he could restore Christ to Russia and 
influence Joseph Stalin to build up a social order 
based on the principles of the greatest of the pro- 
letariates, Jesus Christ. 
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FEED THE POOR 
CLOTHE THE NAKED 


Will Christian or Communist reach the worker 





ROBERT E CURDA 











PERHAPS the ideas have appeared in print before, 
but on finishing Joseph N. Moody’s Catholic De- 
fense Against Communism in the December 12 
issue of AMERICA, the words “At last!’ escaped my 
lips with a sigh. However, if his views should seem 
too academic, let me add my own observations as 
a reporter on the city staff of a morning newspaper. 
These observations run over a period of five years 
and are the result especially of my actual contacts 
with social and economic conditions during the past 
six months. In my capacity of reporter I have had 
occasion to see the “inside” machinery of affairs, 
and the picture I have drawn is as factual as I 
could make it and still adhere to generalities. 

Communist meetings are held in this city several 
nights a week. Attending them, one soon finds that 
the sum and substance of the passionate harangues 
is an attack on existing conditions, a very colorful 
and clear exposition of the faults of the capitalistic 
system. And the galling part of it is that the indict- 
ments brought by them are absolutely true. Labor 
is discriminated against, people are starving in the 
midst of plenty, youth is being cheated out of its 
birth-right. The Communists speak the truth when 
they hurl the social inequalities, the word pictures 
of economic abuses into our faces. 

We cannot argue against that. We cannot im- 
prison them for telling the truth. It is up to us to 
clean house—then, and only then, they will not 
have a leg to stand on. 

Observe the groups the Communists address. 
They are made up mainly of people who are poor, 
hungry, badly clothed, uneducated, and with little 
or no knowledge of God or training in religion. My 
consideration here is with this group—not with 
the young college students who find it fashion- 
able or satisfying to their sense of liberty to join 
such groups. It is among the underprivileged that 
the Communists do their greatest damage. 

Consider them, then—what weight do our argu- 
ments against Communism have with such as 
these? Property rights? They do not know what it 
is to own property. Why, they have to fight for the 
opportunity to earn bread! The family endangered? 
Many of them have run the streets or trod the high- 
ways ever since they could walk. They have never 
lived as a unit in a normal family. A threat to re- 
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ligion? They have only experience of a hard, cruel, 
entirely material world. 

Listen to what the Communist offers: food, 
clothing, a home, work, a chance for an education, 
equality. Do you wonder that followers such as 
we have described are won to their cause? 

Believe me, fellow Catholics, fellow Christians, 
the time for debate is long gone. Now it is just 
an out-and-out race between Communist and Chris- 
tian to see who will reach first the poor, the hun- 
gry, the unemployed, the underprivileged; who will 
see to it that food, clothing, work, and education 
are given them. 

For us this means first cleaning our social and 
economic “houses” and really practicing in our 
businesses and industries what we have preached 
and mouthed for so long. It means having the 
courage to forego large profits and to be just and 
equitable. It means, above all, treating our em- 
ployes as persons and fellows in Christ rather than 
as something to work as hard and as long as pos- 
sible and to pay as little as the law allows, so as 
to keep “up with the competition.” 

To accomplish his plan, the Communist needs 
but to bring about a revolution, thrice as easy 
as our task. And besides, he is as passionately sure 
that his cause is just and that any means to attain 
his goal are moral as we have been complacently 
positive that he is harmless because his position is 
ethically untenable. 

We are neglecting the causative, the really 
dynamic side of the problem. It is a situation that 
is motivating the Communist. He has a solution 
to offer, and we are only arguing and preaching. 
Communist facts are often correct, the accusations 
and criticisms are just. It is for us to strike our 
breasts and murmur humbly “mea culpa.” But still 
more necessary, it is for us to correct the existing 
evils, to balance present inequalities, to set the prin- 
ciples of charity and justice up as the bases of our 
social and economic structures, rather than slavish- 
ly to build all on the hope of monetary gain. 

We can no longer apologize for our principles 
or treat them as mere objects for speculation. They 
are rules for conduct and living—they are our only 
hope for salvation and comprise our strongest 
weapon against Communism. 
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RELIGION AND LIBERTY 


Shift in attack from social to political 


JOHN LaFARCGE, S.J. 














WHEN in time the dust and smoke have settled 
that were raised by the major conflicts of the 
Church during the reign of Pius XI, a genre pic- 
ture may be recalled that throws an unusual light 
upon the Pontiff himself and the world we are liv- 
ing in. I refer to the audience that he granted at 
the hour quite unaccustomed for Rome of nine- 
thirty in the evening to the members of the library 
commission sent to him by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, in order to reorganize the Vatican Library. 

The members of the commission were all Protes- 
tants, but they were at once entirely at home. To 
avoid interruption the Pope personally locked the 
door to keep out officials and minutanti. “Do not 
look upon me as Pie Onze,” said the Pope speaking 
French, “but as Achille Ratti, bibliotécaire” (“Not 
as Pius XI, but as Achilles Ratti, librarian’). Yet, 
as one of the experts told Father C. C. Clifford of 
Whippany, N. J., to whom I am indebted for this 
anecdote, the very simplicity and familiarity of the 
Pope left on them an impression of awe. His un- 
conventional manner brought them suddenly into 
unexpected closeness to the greatest responsibility 
and the greatest spiritual power vested in any per- 
son in the world, and it touched their imaginations 
more than did the plaudits of St. Peter’s. 

By his work in reorganizing the Vatican Library 
Pope Pius XI completed the great act performed by 
Leo XIII, who first threw open the secrets of the 
Vatican Archives to the world. Permission to ex- 
plore, granted by Leo, was not enough to ensure to 
scholars entire liberty of research. To make this 
liberty effective and practical it was necessary to 
instal modern systems of cataloguing and delivery; 
without method liberty remains largely nominal. 
There is, therefore, a deeper significance than 
might seem in the fact that among the events of 
this just elapsed year was the only deprivation of 
physical liberty that the Papal temporal Govern- 
ment has so far felt obliged to exercise. The first 
prisoner in the Vatican City jail was given a 
month’s sentence for stealing a book from the Vati- 
can Library. Stealers of books interfere with the 
liberty of the general public to profit by libraries, 
the public that wishes to study and not to steal. 
Which recalls that true liberty cannot be achieved 
in this world of warring interests save by restrain- 


ing other liberties. The practical course to be fol- 
lowed was clear enough in the instance of readers’ 
liberties in the Vatican Library. But the question 
is much more difficult when we come to the vast 
problem of maintaining religious and civic liberty 
in an epoch when there are at large persons and 
groups whose paramount interest lies in forcing a 
contradiction between the two. 

The closing months, indeed weeks of the year 
1936 witnessed a subtle change in the tactics of the 
enemies of religion. It was a shift from the modern 
social argument against religion back to the ancient 
political argument, though under a somewhat al- 
tered form. The vehicle for this change was the 
mentality created by the so-called Popular Front. 

The social argument presented to religion a sup- 
posedly hopeless dilemma. Either you were for so- 
cial reform and social justice, which was identified 
with Socialism, later Communism; or you were a 
devotee of capitalism and laissez-faire, under the 
supposed alliance of the Church and wealth. But 
as the social program of the Catholic Church de- 
scended from the mountain-tops of the social En- 
cyclicals into the battlefield of popular movements 
and actual institutions, it escaped the dilemma. 

Events like the great Catholic Congress of Ma- 
lines, in Belgium, in which 200,000 persons took 
part and the religious, economic, and social prob- 
lems of the day were discussed showed to the Euro- 
pean mind that there could no longer be any ques- 
tion of identifying the Church with opposition to 
social reform. The same was the result of such oc- 
currences as the meeting in Paris of the Bureau of 
the French Confederation of Christian Workers 
which drew up one of the most meaty and succinct 
programs of social reforms that has yet appeared 
from Catholic sources; or the memorable pro- 
nouncement on the Feast of Christ the King by 
Cardinal Liénart, Bishop of Lille, which contrasted 
the Catholic idea of class collaboration as a “‘con- 
tinued creation” with that of class warfare. 

Under the premiership of Paul Van Zeeland, in 
Belgium, under the present Austrian Constitution, 
inaugurated two years ago by Dollfuss on the basis 
of the “Quadragesimo Anno,” under the pressure 
of the Catholic social program gradually evolving 
in every country of the world where Catholics 
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could be articulate and exert any influence upon 
public affairs, it was becoming simply impossible 
on the sole ground of social progress to oppose re- 
ligion’s recapture of the multitudes. 

The strange phenomenon was observed in France 
that the irreligious and Socialistic Blum Govern- 
ment departed from the classic traditions of the 
French Republic and did not proclaim as did its 
predecessors the application of the “lay laws,” 
which even under the conservative Poincaré Gov- 
ernment had been put in operation against religion. 

The Year Book of the International Labor Office 
in Geneva repeated the precedent set by the late 
Albert Thomas, former president of the I. L. O., 
and devoted considerable space to the social and 
religious teachings of the Catholic Church. 

But with a relative truce on the social front came 
another attack in the political field. Would the 
Church be constrained to sacrifice the principle of 
civic liberty in order to maintain religious liberty? 
Following the technique of the Popular Front, a 
determined effort was made by Communist propa- 
ganda to represent religion as everywhere being 
allied with Fascism. The shift from a social to a 
political attack was particularly striking in Austria, 
where the enlightened social policy sponsored by 
Church and Government alike was passed over and 
attention concentrated on the supposed threat to 
political liberty. 

The events of the Spanish conflict, following 
short upon the Ethiopian war, gave occasion for 
such misrepresentation. “Fascism” was understood 
not in the strict sense of the Italian political regime, 
but in the wide, all-embracing sense of any strong- 
ly authoritarian, militaristic, and centralized gov- 
ernment, with the further implication of violence 
and suppression of human rights. 

That two governments which most closely cor- 
responded to this “Fascist” picture, Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia, were both maintaining a con- 
stant war on the Christian religion in any shape or 
form, while a generally known fact, did not impede 
the progress of this idea. The Soviet regime con- 
veniently evaded the issue by proclaiming a so- 
called democratic constitution, without in the least 
impairing the utter supremacy of the single party 
and the functioning of the entire governmental and 
social regime in the interests of military suprem- 
acy, or the sole right of anti-religious propaganda 
to be uttered or heard by Soviet citizens. Every 
attempt made by Cardinal Faulhaber and members 
of the German Hierarchy to reach an understand- 
ing with the Hitler regime on the necessity of pre- 
serving Christian principles in public education was 
dashed to destruction against the Government’s 
monolithic insistence on supreme control of the 
inner as well as the outward life of its citizens. The 
Nazi right hand violently attacked the Catholic 
“confessional” school system while its left hand 
blandly assured its victims that Hitler alone could 
protect religion against the onslaughts of the Bol- 
sheviks; and the entire Nazi body swung increas- 
ingly leftwards towards radical economic policies. 

The Church has succeeded in so clearly defining 
its position, at least in the basic outlines, on social 
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security that even its most hostile critics find it 
difficult to renew their ancient accusations. But so 
adroitly has the old fable of the wolf and the lamb 
been renewed, so skilfully has the persecuted been 
represented as the persecutor, and the persecutor as 
the innocent victim, that an impression has been 
created as to the Church’s political position that 
will do immeasurable harm to all religion in our 
generation. I wonder if those of our good and gen- 
erally fair-minded fellow Christians not of the 
Catholic Fold who are repeating these accusations 
realize that they are sealing their own fate by im- 
plicitly admitting for Christianity in general, what 
they are so explicitly allowing for the Catholic 
Church. Some of the more clear-sighted among 
their number who are not ultra-conservatives but 
definitely among the “liberals” are alive to this 
danger, and are cautious about accepting a snap 
judgment as to Catholic policies which could only 
have the cunningly devised effect of separating be- 
lieving and God-fearing and social-minded Protes- 
tants and Catholics in the present crisis. 

While spoken by a non-Catholic, straight Cath- 
olic doctrine was uttered by J. T. Hobhouse in the 
words: “Liberty rests on the spiritual nature of the 
social bond, and on the rational character of the 
Common Good,” abstracting from what Hobhouse 
may have precisely meant by the common good. 
The Church cannot see religious liberty or any type 
of human liberty sufficiently guaranteed when so- 
ciety is bound together by a regime of mere physi- 
cal force, or when the common good is military 
power, “national wealth” (quite different from the 
wealth of a country’s nationals), the glory of an 
empire, or the ambition of an individual or an 
oligarchy. If a degree of civic or religious liberty is 
provided by such a regime, she will put up with it, 
rather than risk a total loss under a worse alterna- 
tive. But her principles remain unchanged. 

How utterly unreal is the charge that the Church 
is opposed to democracy was shown in 1936 by the 
steady unfolding of Catholic life and policies in such 
countries as Holland, Canada, Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain, Czechoslovakia, the Argentine, Brazil, and 
Chile, not to speak of the United States. The Cath- 
olicism of Holland, through the voice of its hier- 
archy, definitely registered its opposition to the 
Mussert, or Netherlands-Nazi movement. Canada 
saw the inauguration of a vast integrated social 
program among the French Canadian population 
and the spread of a Catholic cooperative movement 
in certain of the English- Provinces. In 
Czechoslovakia the president of the Republic, Dr. 
Benes, disregarding his early hostile attitude to- 
wards the Church, declared “attacks on religion as 
antiquated,” and pleaded for religious peace. The 
great World Congress of the Catholic Press in 
Rome successfully overcame all differences of po- 
litical allegiance and ideology among the countless 
countries and national groups there represented. 
During the stormy year that is to come, the Cath- 
olic Church will pursue the same unvarying goal 
that it sought in 1936, and will seek until the end 
of time the Kingdom of Christ: His justice, His 
holiness, His peace and His truth in human affairs. 
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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


Build up our schools and we build Christ 


FRANCIS M. CROWLEY, Ph.D. 











ACTIVITIES of the Federal Government in the 
field of education, in the name of emergency, have 
provided a golden opportunity for pressure groups 
lobbying for a Secretary of Education in the Cabi- 
net. Qualified observers claim that the organization 
of a Department of Education may be recom- 
mended by the commission now working on a plan 
for the reorganization of the Federal bureaus and 
Departments. The last session of Congress passed 
by an overwhelming majority legislation which en- 
larged the Smith-Hughes appropriation from $7,- 
000,000 to $21,000,000. Temporary legislation that 
provided an additional $3,000,000 annually for vo- 
cational education had been in force during the 
emergency; the recent enactment provided a per- 
manent addition to the original appropriation of 
approximately $14,000,000. 

Some progress has been made during the past 
year in the direction of State aid for Catholic 
schools, in the form of bus transportation, re- 
stricted use of public-school vocational-training cen- 
ters, and nursing and medical service. Efforts are 
now being made to amend the New York State Con- 
stitution so as to provide “moneys as State aid to 
cities and other political subdivisions for education 
on the bases of children in attendance in private 
and/or parochial schools.” The Attorney General 
of Iowa ruled recently that parish-school children 
have an equal right with the pupils of public schools 
to bus transportation provided by the public au- 
thorities. Parish-school children in the State of 
Washington may ride in public-school buses wher- 
ever school-district directors deem the best inter- 
ests of the school district are served, according to 
an opinion given by the Attorney General. The 
Board of Aldermen of St. Louis recently enacted a 
measure appropriating $56,000 to extend the city’s 
health service to parish schools. The foregoing rep- 
resent markedly significant gains in the direction 
of State aid for the children in Catholic public 
schools. It is true that they cover in the main only 
the auxiliary agencies, and leave the interpretation 
of the enactments largely in the hands of public- 
school directors, but they constitute tacit indorse- 
ment of the principle that the children in our 
schools are entitled to public aid. 

The convention of the National Catholic Educa- 


tional Association, held in New York City, April 
14-16, reflected the growing confidence of Cath- 
olic educators in the belief that many of their prob- 
lems may be solved through the better type of co- 
operation provided by functional regional and local 
groups. Much of the optimism evident at the Con- 
vention could be traced to better economic condi- 
tions with the consequent freedom to devote atten- 
tion to problems of organization and instruction; 
but the splendid success experienced by the regional 
groups and committees of the College and Univer- 
sity Department, during a year given over to prob- 
lems of reorganization, played a significant part in 
determining the constructive attitude of the dele- 
gates. The development of regional units, approved 
by the assembly during the 1935 meeting in Chi- 
cago, has surpassed the most sanguine expectations. 
The Midwest Regional Unit has taken the precau- 
tion of appointing a committee on educational prob- 
lems so as to make sure that something will be 
accomplished between annual meetings. During a 
meeting of this committee at Loyola University, 
Chicago, November 11, a number of problems of a 
regional character were discussed. At least two ad- 
ditional meetings are scheduled for this group be- 
fore the North Central Association meeting in 
April. 

Other regional units are also active. The appoint- 
ment of a permanent Research Commission on the 
Study of Educational Problems may be attributed 
to the conviction that commissions functioning be- 
tween Conventions furnish a solution for many 
pressing problems. The regional plan was also in- 
dorsed by the Secondary-School Department in the 
appointment of a committee which is to make a 
national study of the intermediate objectives and 
policies of Catholic secondary schools, with the 
hope that regional units may be organized so as to 
make the program of the Department functional in 
character. While problems of organization and in- 
struction were to the fore in many of the discus- 
sions during the Convention, much thought was 
given to the need for positive leadership under 
Catholic auspices, and to the perennial challenge of 
how to make our schools more Catholic. Those in 
attendance were unanimous in the belief that there 
was one sure way to guarantee that Catholic prin- 
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ciples would be applied to the whole curricular and 
extra-curricular life of the Catholic school; namely, 
to provide intelligent Catholic training for our 
teachers. 

The organization of regional units by the N. C. 
E. A., the aggressive type of leadership provided by 
diocesan superintendents, and the growing interest 
of the Sisterhoods in better community organiza- 
tion for educational purposes, have undoubtedly 
been responsible during the past year for the or- 
ganization of two new State Catholic educational 
associations, in Michigan and Wisconsin. Many Re- 
ligious communities in the Mid-West now have ac- 
tive regional groups which meet annually to inter- 
change ideas and deal more effectively with current 
problems. More activity of this type may be looked 
for in the future, especially since the Superinten- 
dents’ Section has been recognized as a new depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Many such units will provide requisite oppor- 
tunities for prompt and continuous consideration of 
problems of a community, institutional, State-wide 
or regional character. Catholic education is at last 
finding itself through simplifying the organizations 
which were intended from the first to make it 
articulate. 

Libraries in educational institutions are supposed 
to be highly functional in character; that is, they 
must serve as intellectual centers capable of con- 
tributing to the progress of all departments of in- 
struction. At every level of instruction, we find 
Catholic educators ingeniously striving to over- 
come the obstacles created by lack of funds and 
properly trained personnel, in the constant struggle 
to comply with the exacting, and often arbitrary, 
standards of regional and State accrediting agen- 
cies. Not the least of the troubles of college officials 
is that of trying to secure the inclusion of Catholic 
titles and periodicals in the library holdings lists 
of regional accrediting agencies. The N. C. E. A. 
Committee on Accreditation has done some fine 
work in preparing a tentative list of books for Cath- 
olic college libraries. The lack of Catholic periodi- 
cals on such lists is also noteworthy. Regional units 
of the N. C. E. A. are now discussing ways of caring 
for these deficiencies. There is also some concern 
expressed with regard to the problem of juvenile 
reading, some claiming that parish schools are not 
providing adequate library facilities for effective 
instruction, others holding that there is not enough 
reading material with a Catholic tone to combat 
the menace of immoral literature in a positive man- 
ner. 

A statistical summary supplied by James Cum- 
mings, N. C. W. C. Department of Education, shows 
that during the 1936 biennial survey a slight in- 
crease was reported in the number of children in 
elementary schools, the first increase noted in four 
years. The total number of schools now in opera- 
tion is over 10,500. They care for 2,605,000 students 
and are staffed by 86,200 teachers. Some new build- 
ings are being erected. The parish-school division 
seems to be most active in this respect, although 
some activity is reported for the college and univer- 
sity division. Notable amongst the latter are two of 
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the universities, Fordham and Notre Dame. Ford- 
ham University has established an Institute of 
Catholic Educational Research. The first bulletin, 
“State Supervision and State Aid of Private Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools: A Statutory Sum- 
mary,” was issued recently. Intensive investigations 
in numerous fields of research are scheduled for 
the future. 

The Jesuit Fathers closed St. John’s College, 
Toledo, Ohio, in June, due to unfavorable condi- 
tions. It has been succeeded by De Sales College, a 
co-educational diocesan institution which will also 
care for the Toledo teacher-training program. De- 
spite the closing of St. John’s, after two genera- 
tions of noble service, there is general agreement 
amongst Catholic educators that our schools have 
stood the severest test ever imposed upon them. In 
the words of Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, Archdio- 
cesan Superintendent of Chicago: “We face the 
future in a spirit of optimism, confident in our abil- 
ity to carry on the work of Christian education 
despite every obstacle.” Only heroic sacrifice, re- 
sourceful management and loyal support, made it 
possible for Catholic schools to weather the depres- 
sion in such remarkable fashion. Public education 
with all its resources cannot boast of half so proud 
a record. 

The convention of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, held in Fargo, North Dakota, Oc- 
tober 11-14, again directed national attention to the 
fact that 1,800,000 Catholic children, most of whom 
reside in rural America, are not attending parish 
schools. The Rural Life Conference has made a 
distinct contribution to the solution of this prob- 
lem, mainly through its encouragement and active 
support of the religious vacation-school movement 
and the development of a more lively interest in the 
educational welfare of Catholics in rural districts. 
It is now giving its hearty indorsement to the pro- 
gram of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
The latter organization met in New York City, Oc- 
tober 3-6. The vacation school of religion, year- 
round instruction for Catholic children enrolled in 
public schools, study clubs, religious education in 
the home, and the revision of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism were some of the topics discussed by the 
delegates. The Confraternity is active between con- 
ventions, due in large part to the personal interest 
of members of the Hierarchy and the effective 
work of the diocesan priests serving as directors. A 
regional conference of the Confraternity held in 
August at Great Falls, Montana, was attended by 
representatives from twenty-one dioceses of the 
Northwest. 

It has been a year filled with problems, some of 
which apparently defy solution. We may take spe- 
cial satisfaction in the changing public attitude with 
regard to State aid for children in private schools; 
but the extension of Federal activities in the field 
of education is a matter of serious concern. We are 
still trying to make one dollar do the work of five, 
but that is to be expected when we are militantly 
Catholic in matters educational. The work must go 
on; our success can only be measured in terms of 
our devotion to the ideal of Catholic education. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Survey of a year that ends with less anxiety 


PHILIP H. BURKETT, SJ. 











WRITING the Tragedy of 1929 (AMERICA, Janu- 
ary 4, 1930). I stated that “supreme egotism and 
unprincipled morality” were blocking the path to 
social reform; or putting it in another way, “ab- 
sence of religion and complete elimination of the 
natural law.” I regret that after seven years I can- 
not change this diagnosis, except to add that the 
evil has become more acute. Social education along 
the right lines is wanting and for that reason pure- 
ly materialistic attitudes continue to exercise influ- 
ence on society. 

However, we are pleased to observe an awaken- 
ing. Such men as Dr. George W. Kosmak, editor 
of the American Journal of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, declares that the birth-control movement 
is becoming dangerous to the future of the nation 
by reducing the number of births below that of 
deaths. Dr. John H. Stokes, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is convinced that, unless we develop 
a religious sense and a moral character, hygienists 
will fail in their campaign against increasing social 
disease. 

The feature that attracts our attention strongly 
in the social study of the past year is of an indus- 
trial nature. We are really emerging from the deep 
trough of the depression in which we were stuck 
fast since 1929. Even the much hated word is slow- 
ly passing from our lips. Business is reviving and 
purchasing-power, the key to the solution, with 
wide-spread spending, is rising. The shadow of un- 
employment is also passing with a reduction of a 
vast idle army of, at least, 14,000,000 to probably 
8,000,000 out of 42,000,000 gainfully employed. 
3,000,000 may be considered the normal number of 
unemployed. 

What caused this upward swing? It was stated 
some years ago in AMERICA’S review in sociology 
that normalcy would probably return gradually, 
like health to an invalid. It would not be due to any 
one great factor. I think this is true. According to 
a rather exhaustive study, concluded last Spring, 
from sixty to eighty per cent of the business re- 
covery now in progress is to be ascribed to Gov- 
ernment spending, politically dubbed “waste” or 
“extravagance.” 

Another feature of the year was the Social Se- 
curity Act. Unemployment compensations, old-age 


retirement benefits and other provisions of the Act, 
will, as the President stated when he signed the 
bill, “take care of human needs and at the same 
time provide for the United States an economic 
structure of vastly greater soundness.” 

Other outstanding industrial features of the past 
year were the invalidation by the Supreme Court 
of the Agricultural and of the Guffey Coal Act, the 
rift in the American Federation of Labor, and the 
nation-wide endorsement given to policies and 
achievements of President Roosevelt at the last 
elections. 

The A. F. of L. has been much in the spotlight 
throughout the year. President Green once claimed, 
in an article he wrote for the American Labor Year 
Book of 1917, that industrial unionization makes 
for more perfect organization and closer co-opera- 
tion. These very advantages John Lewis and his 
cohorts are now seeking. But Mr. Green is presi- 
dent now, and as such must work for a united 
front. Messrs. John L. Lewis, chief of the United 
Mine Workers, of which Mr. Green was once a 
member, and Charles Howard, head of the Typo- 
graphical Union, find their only salvation in indus- 
trialization of a part of the Federation. They con- 
tend that the “C. I. O.,” or Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, will not only strengthen labor’s 
position but will enlist millions of unorganized 
workers. At the most critical convention in the 
Federation’s history, held at Tampa, Florida, in 
November, there were challenges and counter-chal- 
lenges, retorts and counter-retorts, by the conser- 
vatives and the progressives. On September 5, the 
suspended “rebel’’ unions, numbering more than a 
million members, tried to force the issue by call- 
ing for outright expulsion. More peacefully inclined, 
Mr. Green, leading an overwhelming vote, shrank 
back from such drastic action. He feared an ir- 
reparable cleavage in organized labor, and instead 
issued a summons “to come back and fight.” Thus 
the case now stands. 

In the department of criminology, there is noth- 
ing new nor startling to record. At the Third Na- 
tional Convention of the Holy Name Societies, held 
in New York in September, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
the U. S. Dept. of Justice in Washington, D. C., 
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made a notable address on the True Costs of Crime. 
It is an old lesson which he taught there and one 
that Amprica has been teaching for years; but its 
pupils have been slow to learn. 

The cost of crime, said Mr. Hoover, is not only 
fifteen billions of dollars each year at a minimum. 
This monetary cost is dwarfed by the vast spiritual 
and physical losses involved. There are 3,500,000 
law breakers, among them 700,000 boys and girls, 
often not of voting age, with 1,500,000 serious 
crimes affecting the victims in some moral, physi- 
cal or mental manner. Absence of domestic discip- 
line or supervision exercised by parents, who think 
youth must have its fling whilst they themselves 
seek golf and bridge parties and the fleshpots of 
other ages, are among the causes assigned by Mr. 
Hoover. Other causes we may mention are broken 
homes that foster the young zealots for the false 
philosophies of socialism and anarchy, of atheism 
and communism; absence of moral principles and 
of respect for law and authority; a false sympathy 
by the general public for the heroic, though crim- 
inal, underdog. 

The greatest deterrent to crime, according to 
Mr. Hoover, is the knowledge by the criminal that 
there will be sure detection, swift apprehension 
and unfailing punishment. Lack of religious train- 
ing and education, he adds, leads boys and girls to 
believe at the very door of the penitentiary that 
somehow they still can and will find a means to de- 
feat the law. 

Though Mr. Hoover claims to be a friend of 
parole and of the principle of character rehabilita- 
tion, he claims that the system has been scandal- 
ously abused. In a printed report, distributed at 
the Congress of the American Prison Association 
held in Chicago last September, the present system 
was condemned to-day as parole in name only. This 
report, the result of a nationally distributed ques- 
tionnaire, defended the theory of the indeterminate 
sentence and parole, and added that politics and 
lax administration of paroles gave the system a 
bad reputation. The system itself is good, but not 
more than six or seven States and the Federal 
Government have suitable and scientific parole 
methods. It seems almost impossible to keep the 
system, as it is now followed, free from personal 
and partisan politics. 

Many other factors contribute to crime and 
operate under the cloak of respectability, such as 
unscrupulous attorneys and doctors, political ward 
heelers and politicians who pander to crime and 
feed on its revenues. We have crime in abundance 
because the public either wants it or is to apatheti- 
cal to resent it. 

A long-delayed but much needed association, the 
Catholic Prison Chaplains, was formed in October. 
The purpose of this association is to pool experi- 
ences and to present a cohesive front to the com- 
plex situation surrounding chaplain service. The 
chaplains agreed that one of the great mistakes 
of the whole American penal system has been the 
purely casual attention given to religion. Are they 
right? 

A volume, Preventing Crime, edited as a sympo- 
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sium of experts by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 
joint authors of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, 
appeared during the year. In a letter to the present 
writer two months ago, Dr. Sheldon Glueck wrote: 
“I hope that you have not concluded from my 
failure to mention specifically the role of religion 
as a means of reformation, that I do not think high- 
ly of it.” Yet, in his book I have not even found 
the word “religion,” even in the index, although 
there are developed in it twenty-five distinct pro- 
grams for crime prevention. Purely natural means 
are suggested. In the construction of citizenship 
we are giving our whole attention to architectural 
trimmings in place of the foundation. It is no won- 
der that crime flourishes. 

Delegates journeyed to far-off Seattle this year 
to hold the Convention in August of the National 
Catholic Charities. Catholic Youth was one of the 
leading concerns of the Conferences. They also 
mourned the loss of Bishop Turner of Buffalo, N. 
Y., of Msgr. William J. Kerby, of Washington, D. 
C., both pioneers in social work and organized 
charity. The National Conference of Industrial 
Problems has continued its great work of bringing 
the teaching of the great Encyclicals to the atten- 
tive consideration of peoples of the East and the 
West. 

The Catholic rural-life movement is gaining in 
strength. Over a period of fourteen years it has 
been training strong leaders. At its recent con- 
vention at Fargo, North Dakota, the delegates were 
impressed with the assurance that soon we may 
expect a Catholic agrarian movement. “The most 
important economic problem in the country today,” 
said Bishop Muench in the main address at the 
Convention, “is to achieve a proper balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture.” Pius XI also 
shows great concern in his Encyclical for this large 
ae very important contingent of a nation’s popu- 
ation. 

Briefly sketching our social status today, I would 
say that our greatest danger is the constantly dwin- 
dling interest in religion and the lack of ethical 
principles. The materialistic outlook on life has 
been enlarged, and the post-depression sentiment is 
one of greed and of a mad scramble for lost mar- 
kets and goods of this earth. Concentrated wealth 
is far from dissipated. The soil is well fertilized 
for Communism which has come to the fore in the 
past year. Europe is a seething cauldron in which 
the witches of black destiny are churning a hell- 
ish brew. 

However, the clouds looked more ominous six 
months ago. Plutocrats and industrialists are now 
anxiously scanning the handwriting on the wall 
and are becoming more social-minded and docile 
to its significance. The Catholic school of social 
thought having the only sound social philosophy 
and consistent principles, must win out in the end. 
This philosophy is expressed in the great Ency- 
clicals on Labor which are meeting with under- 
standing and approval in ever-widening circles out- 
side the Church. Provided that war does not come, 
we may look forward with far less anxiety than 
we did a year ago. 
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PETER FRIEDHOFEN 
USED TO SING IN THE CHIMNEY 


SILENTLY as the autumn leaves float groundward 
the Nazis released the Religious brethren in Ger- 
many who were accused and imprisoned during the 
recent “immorality” trials so blatantly publicized 
during the past year. 

“Six hundred Franciscans,” said the press, were 
in the docket. Then it turned out that the accused 
were not Franciscans, but were Brothers of Mercy 
of Trier, a lay Religious group devoted to hospital 
service. Then it was ascertained that 600 was the 
total number in the community but not of the ac- 
cused. The figures dwindled and dwindled until the 
whole affair was found to cast suspicion on only a 
very few individuals. Finally the affair took an un- 

turn. It aroused interest and sympathy 
for the Brothers of Mercy, and redounded to their 
honor in the end. 

Intolerable to pagan pride is the deep hold that 
these Brothers have acquired on the affections and 
respect of the German populace. The very type of 
their work, with its thirty-three establishments in 
the form of thoroughly up-to-date hospitals, pro- 
vided with every modern equipment, is anathema 
to a system which holds that only the State can 
take care of its sick and poor. In the year 1932 the 
Trier Brothers cared for 59,823 patients. They 
founded houses not in Germany alone, but in other 
countries, even as far as New Guinea. They are one 
of the most successful men’s charitable organiza- 
tions in the world. And they were founded by a des- 
titute sweep. 

On October 11 of this coming year, a century 
will have passed since little Peter Friedhofen, born 
at Weitersburg in the Rhineland on February 25, 
1819, received from his older brother Jakob a 
signed certificate for the completion of his three- 
years’ apprenticeship as a sooty knight of the lad- 
der and broom. People in the little town of Ahr- 
weiler where he began his professional career, used 
to wonder when instead of the usual scraping, they 
heard coming from the chimney the sounds of 
singing: 

Maria zu lieben ist allzeit mein Sinn, 
In Freuden und Leiden ihr Diener ich bin. 

The bitterest poverty of a poor boy in a poor 
country in the poorest of times, did not damp the 
ardor of little Peter. He was faced with a very diffi- 
cult problem. He earned according to his scrupu- 
lously kept reckoning of receipts and expenses, 107 
talers a year, for his job as sweep and “Fire Visi- 
tor,” in one locality and 100 in the other. Prevail- 
ing wages for his case, a century before the NRA 
and all that sort of thing, was, to be precise (a 
groschen was valued at about three cents): 


For a one-story house 1 silver groschen. 

For a two-story house 1% silver groschen. 

For a house of three or more stories 2 silver 
groschen. 

This was slow going; and his own keep cost him 
at the most rigid starvation minimum 2 talers a 
week, 104 a year. Out of the other 100 talers he 
had to support the family of his deceased brother 
and give the widow 2 talers a week; also support an 
apprentice. So he laid the whole affair before the 
Village Council, and they decided he could give the 
lady one taler a week and they also called him a 
very moral man, ein sehr moralischer Mensch, 
which did help some, but did not pay all the bills. 

The grief would have gone on indefinitely, I im- 
agine, had not St. Aloysius Gonzaga played a part 
in Peter’s life. Peter felt a decided kinship with 
Aloysius, despite a good many accidental differ- 
ences, and made a thorough study of his life and 
ideas. He decided that Aloysius, Italian nobleman 
as he was, was an eminently practical person, and 
being practical himself he gathered a few young 
men around him and taught them how to lead the 
type of life that Aloysius would have approved of. 
The plan worked; the young men liked Peter and 
respected him. The people of the town liked him 
and respected him. He found a fine spiritual ad- 
visor. And after many vicissitudes he, with another 
young man, Peter Joseph Helten, established a Re- 
ligious Congregation for the care of the sick. 

Four ideals were uppermost in Peter’s mind: the 
desire of union with Christ through penance and 
love; the conversion of impenitent sinners, a work 
in which had already had considerable success; love 
and veneration of Our Lady as a means to such 
conversions; and the care of the sick, as a means in 
turn toward the fulfilment of the other ideals. 

They began work in Cologne in 1851. Luise Hen- 
sel and Pauline von Mallinckrodt, two of Germany’s 
great apostles of charity, had begun their work for 
the sick, aged, and poor in year 1837. Bishop Von 
Ketteler mounted the pulpit of the Cathedral of 
Mainz to deliver the trumpet call for Germany’s 
great Catholic social program the same year that 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels issued their Com- 
munist Manifesto. Peter Friedhofen’s work fitted 
into the tendency of the times, and met the chal- 
lenge of Socialism by its devotion to humanity. 

Peter did not live long. Chimney-sweeping in 
youth is not very hygienic; so he died on December 
21, 1806 at the age of of forty-one. In recent years 
efforts have been made for his beatification. It may 
be that the bitter trials to which his own brethren 
have been subjected in our time may win for them 
that heavenly favor. Anyhow, Aloysius’ ruffs and 
silks, Peter’s soot, both exchanged for the plain 
black cassock of charity, are a proof that God calls 
whom He will to His service. His Kingdom binds 
all men in one with its love. THE PILGRIM 
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THE UNKNOWN MAN 


WAS it President Roosevelt who introduced us to 
the Forgotten Man? If not, at least he made the 
phrase so common that the Forgotten Man bids 
fair to pass into a proverb. But the Forgotten Man 
was a welcome change from the Ordinary Man, 
and from the Man in the Street, who must be Ma- 
caulay’s Schoolboy grown up. 

Today, let us introduce another character, the 
Unknown Man. He is unknown although we have 
lived with him for many years. Times out of num- 
ber we have sat at table with him. He has been 
our companion on journeys, and the partaker of 
our joys and sorrows. With him we have heard the 
chimes at midnight, and he has accompanied us 
on less secular excursions. He sticks to us closer 
than a brother, and yet he is still the Unknown 
Man. 

Perhaps that is the very difficulty: he is too near 
to us. For a good view of Mt. Blanc, the observer 
is recommended to take up his station some fifty 
miles away. Put before your very eyes, an ant hill 
and an Alp look much alike. If you hold this page 
to your nose, you may be able to read one or more 
of its words. But you will certainly miss the burden 
of the thought it would convey to you. 

Not to dwell too long upon the obvious, you and 
I are to ourselves the Unknown Man. If it is dif- 
ficult to learn to know those about us, it seems to 
be more difficult for us to learn really to know our- 
selves. Were we to write out a list of all the virtues, 
and then ask ourselves to put a mark opposite those 
we possessed, most of us would probably credit our- 
selves with the whole catalog. In our hearts we 
own reluctantly to some misgiving, but we try to 
overcome it, and, generally, we succeed. The upshot 
is that we never do learn to rate ourselves prop- 
erly, and that is why we so often make fools of 
ourselves. We rush in where angels fear to tread 
and hold back when angels beckon on. We think 
that we can do what in fact we are not fitted to 
do, and we are pusillanimous when we could be 
strong. If, as the ancient philosopher argued, the 
summit of wisdom is self-knowledge, most of us 
are very much at the foot of the hill, and some of 
us stay there. 

Lack of self-knowledge accounts for many la- 
mentable lapses in adult life. We can deceive our- 
selves about ourselves for years, and nothing un- 
toward happens, simply because we have not come 
in contact with the influence that fixes upon our 
weakness. It also accounts for the bad start in life 
which too often falls to the lot of the young. They 
stumble and trip when, had they learned something 
of their weakness and strength, they could have 
progressed steadily to success. 

The moral, most appropriate in the first week 
of January, is that we must learn more about our- 
selves. To acquire this necessary knowledge, one 
need not repair to a psychiatrist. Examine your 
conscience daily, make a retreat once a year, and 
the Unknown Man will soon be laid in his grave 
without hope of resurrection. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


GOOD things come to those who wait. So runs the 
ancient adage. But good things come more speedily 
to those who while they wait, work and pray. It 
seems only yesterday that men high in authority 
assured us that prosperity was just around the 
corner; but six years have passed, and prosperity 
continues to lurk around an always distant corner. 
As we look back, we cannot understand how we 
have survived, but we still live and breathe. Yet 
since we have waited, and have prayed and worked, 
we may trust that in God’s Providence, our ex- 
pectations long-deferred will be fulfilled in 1937. 


CATHOLICS AN TH 


MEXICO, Russia, Spain, and Germany, by the 
fetters they have put on the schools, can teach 
a lesson which we Catholics in the United States 
need badly. But can we learn it? Can we learn 
it in time? 

As far as the Government, State or Federal, 
is concerned, we are free to build and maintain 
schools of every rank. Attempts have been 
made to curb our freedom by repressive legis- 
lation, but in most of the States these attacks 
have failed. In Oregon, they succeeded for a 
time, but when the case was brought to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the prin- 
ciple of State supremacy in the education of 
the child was unanimously rejected. 

But what use are we Catholics making of our 
freedom to build and maintain schools? 

From one angle, our record is glorious. We 
do not know of any people in the world, past 
or present, who have made equai sacrifices to 
maintain schools that are fit for the sons and 
daughters of God. We can number our parish 
schools by thousands, our institutions for high- 
er education by hundreds. Without one penny 
of cost to the States, we educate about 2,500,- 
000 young people. We pay taxes for the pub- 
lic schools, and we pay in addition taxes for 
our own schools. As a people we are poor, yet 
we manage to find a sum ranging from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000 every year for our 
schools. 

On another page, Dr. Francis M. Crowley, 
dean of the School of Education at St. Louis 








University, contributes his review of the year 
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LABOR’S QUESTION 


LABOR puts the old questions to the manufactur- 
ers of automobiles. Will you eliminate the deaden- 
ing “speed-up” system? Will you acknowledge the 
representatives chosen by the union, and treat with 
them? Will you pay us in return for honest labor 
a living wage? Not only the automobile manufac- 
turers, but the controllers of steel mills, glass fac- 
tories, and of all cognate industries, must answer 
labor’s questions. Substantially, they may be re- 
duced to one: do you propose to treat us as human 
beings or as machines? Upon the answer depends 
peace or war in the industrial world. 


SCHOOLS 


in education. The story he tells is, on the whole, 
most encouraging. In spite of the economic de- 
pression, we have not only managed to keep 
most of our schools open, but even to found 
new institutions of elementary and secondary 
grade. It is evident that many of our Catholic 
people are so deeply interested in the welfare 
of Catholic education that even in this time of 
distress they are willing to impose upon them- 
selves now sacrifices. All this is encouraging, 
and where so much is good we hesitate to 
criticize. 

But we cannot help asking how many of our 
people understand the aims of Catholic educa- 
tion, and the supreme necessity of supporting 
our schools. Can we say that a majority of our 
people support, in practice, the Encyclical of 
Pius XI On the Christian Education of Youth? 

If they do, how can we explain the fact that 
at least half of our children are in the public 
elementary and secondary schools? How can 
we explain the equally depressing fact that con- 
siderably more than half of our young people 
attend the so-called “non-sectarian” colleges 
and universities? 

Evidently there is something wrong some- 
where. As long as these conditions remain, we 
cannot boast that the fight for Catholic edu- 
cation, in spite of our freedom in education, has 
been won. Forgetting the past, let us attend 
to the present. The support that Catholic edu- 
cation needs is the united support of all our 
Catholic leaders and people. Without it, we may 
lose all that we have won. 





————— 





MEXICAN “TOLERATION” 


ACCORDING to recent press reports, a new era 
of religious toleration has begun in Mexico. In the 
more populous cities and in some of the States, 
enforcement of the legislation restricting the num- 
ber of the clergy permitted to officiate in public is 
said to be very lax. In the Federal District of 
Mexico City, for instance, the law allows only 
twenty-five priests for about 1,250,000 Catholics, 
yet very many of the unauthorized clergy are open- 
ly officiating at Mass and preaching. Only in Vera 
Cruz and in Tabasco, it is claimed, is the old legis- 
lation enforced in all its harshness and injustice. 

There is some truth in these reports, yet even 


‘in those districts in which the public celebration 


of the Holy Sacrifice is tolerated, conditions are 
still far from satisfactory. The old legislation, 
it must be remembered, remains unchanged and 
may be invoked at any moment. The confiscated 
churches are still held by the Government, and 
whatever use of them is permitted must depend 
upon the whim of the official in charge. If the cathe- 
dral and all the churches of an American diocese 
were seized by the Government, Americans would 
hardly be disposed to praise the Government’s spirit 
of “toleration” were Catholics permitted to use a 
few of these buildings from time to time for Divine 
service. That, precisely, is the present state of af- 
fairs in Mexico City, and as long as it remains un- 
changed, it is nothing less than absurd to assert 
that the spirit of the Mexican Government is one 
of liberality and toleration. 

The truth seems to be that a new era is dawning 
in Mexico. But it is not an era that will inaugurate 
religious freedom and a time of peace in which the 
Church can pursue her Divine mission. The perse- 
cution which has as its ultimate purpose the de- 
struction of all religion in Mexico, is following the 
normal progress of all persecutions from the days 
of the Apostles. It is not at an end; it is merely be- 
ginning a new stage. 

The first period of a persecution is marked by 
torrents of blood. Men and women are hurried to 
the scaffold, and at times whole groups are mas- 
sacred, all without even the semblance of a judicial 
process. Priests and all ministers of religion will 
be hunted like wild beasts and put to death, to- 
gether with any who may have aided or abetted 
them. Experience soon shows, however, that the 
Church cannot be destroyed by these means. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church, and 
in spite of the axe and the rope and the rack, the 
Church grows stronger. She will lose her weaker 
members, for persecution is a fan that winnows 
the wheat from the chaff, but for every defection 
she will gain new and more faithful children. After 
the first rage of blinding hatred has spent itself, the 
chiefs among the Church’s enemies perceive the 
error of their tactics. 

The persecution which follows will be less bloody, 
but more dangerous. It will not kill or enslave men’s 
bodies, but their souls. The axe, the rope and the 
rack will be discarded. Some churches will be re- 
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opened, and a few may even be restored to their 
proper owners. The Government will tolerate in a 
limited degree what it cannot dstroy by fire and 
‘sword; at the same time, it will adopt measures 
calculated to suppress religion, slowly, perhaps, 
but surely. While it may even permit Catholics to 
build new churches, for every church it will build 
and support half a dozen schools to infect the mind 
of the child with atheism. 

The press dispatches which reported the rise of 
a new era of religious toleration in Mexico actually 
announced that this stage of persecution had been 
inaugurated. Within the last year, the Government 
has established about 3,000 schools, and at least 
that many more will be opened in 1937. No atten- 
tion will be paid to the protest of the Bishops. The 
Government “will push this educational program,” 
reports the New York Times, “which stresses that 
the first duty of children is to the State,” not to 
God or to their parents. The case would be bad 
enough were this statement by the Times correct. 
But the case is infinitely worse, since the teaching 
of atheism holds the first place in all these schools. 

It is the purpose of the Government to use these 
schools to destroy religion among the people. Hu- 
manly speaking, this purpose seems certain of suc- 
cess, since attendance at them is compulsory. 

Yet we do not believe that these tactics will suc- 
ceed better than the old in driving Christ from the 
heart of the Mexican people. Already we hear re- 
ports of the zeal and energy of the Bishops and 
their clergy in teaching catechism to these unfor- 
tunate children, and in availing themselves of every 
means to counteract the atheistic influence of the 
Government’s schools. Undoubtedly, dark days are 
in store for the Church in Mexico, but that the 
Church should perish there is unthinkable. 


THE RACE TO DEATH 


WITH the expiration of a number of treaties on 
the last day of 1936, the race for naval supremacy 
began. Every country in the world is groaning 
under a burden of taxation, and that burden will 
grow heavier in the next few years. A single battle- 
ship costs a fortune to build, and another fortune 
to maintain during its few years of service. But the 
nations are not thinking in terms of single ships. 
Great Britain plans and will begin to build ninety- 
nine, and the United States is second with sixty- 
three. Italy with sixty-six, France with forty-three, 
Germany with thirty-nine, and Japan with thirty- 
eight, close the list. All these armaments will be 
completed and ready for use by 1940. What Rus- 
sia proposes to build cannot be ascertained with 
certainty, but it is known that the Soviet navy has 
been greatly increased in the last two years. 

But the preparations for war are not confined to 
the sea. France, Great Britain and the United States 
have adopted extensive plans for the construction 
of air-craft, and Italy, for some years the leader in 
this branch of the service, feels that it cannot afford 
to lose its supremacy. In all these countries, except 
the United States, schools for the training of aero- 
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nauts are liberally supported, and appropriations 
for similar schools will probably be asked during 
the present session of Congress. An unusual in- 
crease in the military land forces is noted in every 
European country. Everywhere Mars is liberally 
subsidized. 

Doubtless it will be said in this country, and in 
every other, that these huge armaments have be- 
come absolutely as a preventive of war. 
We have grown familiar with that argument, but 
never with the effrontery of those who use it. 
Every repetition seems to bring with it an added 
degree of folly and shamelessness. Si vis pacem 
para bellum is a phrase that was coined by one of 
the most war-like nations that ever lived, and since 
the days when Rome sent her eagles over all the 
world it has been the favorite text of governments 
ambitious for the territory of their neighbors. But 
the race is on, and war is inevitable, not this year, 
perhaps, but within this generation, unless this folly 
can be stopped. 


THE HOLY NAME 


WRITING to the Philippians, Saint Paul tells us 
that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
and every tongue confess that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is in the glory of God the Father. In the Prayer 
appointed by the Church for the Feast of the Most 
Holy Name of Jesus, celebrated tomorrow, the 
same spirit of reverence is found. This Name was 
chosen for Our Lord by God the Father to express 
the character of His mission. He came to teach us, 
but primarily He came to save us from our sins, 
and by making reparation to His Father for our 
sins, to open for us the gates of Heaven. In a spirit 
of reverence, then, the Church prays that we “may 
in heaven enjoy the blessed vision of Him to Whose 
most holy Name we do reverence on earth.” 

It has been said that devotion to the Holy Name 
is among the oldest devotions in the Church. Cer- 
tainly, the name of Jesus was often on the lips of 
the Saints of the early ages, for they knew that 
only in His Name could they be saved. With His 
Name upon their lips, the martyrs braved the tor- 
ments of the pyre and the rack, and it was the con- 
solation of the Confessors preparing to meet Him 
face to face in His Kingdom. In more recent ages, 
devotion to the Holy Name has been associated 
with the English Martyrs, for of many of them it is 
related that their last words were “Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus.” 

This devotion which brings us so close to the 
Sacred Humanity of Our Divine Lord, fulfils a 
longing of the human heart. To one who loves, the 
very name of the beloved is dear. In our own day, 
the devotion has flowered in the Holy Name So- 
ciety which teaches millions to reverence the Name 
of Our Lord, and to seek His presence in prayer 
and through the regular reception of the Sacra- 
ments. May we all reverence the sweet and consol- 
ing Name of Jesus, and so prepare ourselves to look 
upon Him and to call Him by His Name in the 
courts of Heaven. 
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WASHINGTON CONVERSATIONS. President Roose- 
velt is preparing the legislative program for the 
new Congress through innumerable talks, with 
Cabinet members, secretarial Chiefs, Senators and 
Congressmen. No Cabinet changes, despite in- 
creased rumors, were contemplated, though Post- 
master Farley seeks to return to private life and 
Secretary Woodring, War Department, was re- 
garded as a temporary appointment... . The first 
settlements in the legislative program concerned 
mostly the automatic re-enactment of Acts that 
were expiring, such as the extension of the powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, con- 
tinuance of the two billion dollar stabilization fund, 
authority to devaluate the dollar in accord with the 
Congressional limitations, etc. . . . It was stated that 
the President would not request new taxes during 
the coming session. After his conference with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Senator Harrison declared that 
Treasury receipts were increasing to such an extent 
that there was hope “of reaching a balanced budget 
by 1938.” . . . Diverse recommendations were being 
considered, such as the merging of departments and 
bureaus, making the Civilian Conservation Corps a 
permanent Government agency, with an enrollment 
of 300,000 young men. Secretary of War Woodring 
recommended in his report for the fiscal year a 
permanent peace-time army of 165,000 men and 
14,000 officers; the present numbers, exclusive of 
the Philippine Scouts, are 146,826 enlisted men, 
12,069 officers. He also asked that the National 
Guard be increased to 210,000, that 30,000 reserve 
officers be called to active duty for a two-week 
period each year, that greater funds be available 
for Citizens Military Training Camps. The Cabinet, 
in its first meeting, discussed new constructions in 
battleships. No decision would be revealed until the 
existing naval pacts terminated. 


SUPREME COURT ON NEUTRALITY. Discretionary 
powers granted to the President by Congress on 
preserving neutrality in foreign conflicts were up- 
held by the Supreme Court. The decision, seven to 
one, reversed the judgment of the Federal District 
Court, Southern New York. The question concerned 
the proclamation of an embargo on arms and am- 
munition against Bolivia and Paraguay in the 
Chaco war. The Curtiss-Wright Export Corpora- 
tion, Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company, Barr 
Shipping Corporation held that the joint Congres- 
sional resolution of 1934 authorizing the President 
to place the embargo effected an invalid delegation 
of legislative powers to the Executive, and that the 
joint resolution never became effective. The Gov- 
ernment argued that invalidation of the joint reso- 
lution would “operate to nullify in large part the 
laws enacted by Congress to preserve American 





neutrality.”” The Supreme Court decision throws 
the case back to the lower court, for trial before a 
jury. 


THE Pope’s ILLNESS. The annual reception cus- 
tomary on Christmas eve to the members of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals and to the diplomatic 
corps accredited to the Vatican was cancelled on 
account of the Holy Father’s indisposition. . . . The 
Pope decided to broadcast to the entire world a 
Christmas message from his sick room. Workmen 
wired the bedroom and the Holy Father, speaking 
in Italian, addressed the waiting millions in all the 
countries of the earth. . . . “When my voice is heard 
over the radio it is to be hoped the world will at 
least believe I am still alive,” he declared. . . . Cor- 
respondent of the New York Times reported that 
the Pope suffered with admirable fortitude, seren- 
ity, constantly praying to God to give him strength 
to bear his cross. His mental activity was unim- 
paired. 


SIEGE OF Maprip. The relative positions of the two 
forces clashing at Madrid remained unchanged. 
The Insurgents continued exerting pressure to bear 
on the northeast and northwest sectors. Steady 
fighting has continued in the Guadalajara sector to 
the northeast. General Franco persisted in ham- 
mering particularly at the northwest sector in an 
effort to break through and cut the Escorial road. 
. .. If he can succeed in this, he would be in a posi- 
tion to complete the encirclement of Madrid. .. . 
Duels between airplanes and anti-aircraft guns con- 
tinued. . . . General Franco formed a new council to 
supervise his reorganized armies, consisting of Gen- 
erals Queipo de Llano, Mola, Yuste and Orgaz. 


TROTSKY TO MExIco. Mexico’s invitation to Trot- 
sky produced results. Norway, afraid Leon might 
change his mind and eager to get rid of him, hus- 
tled him on his way. After Trotsky lands in Mexico, 
opposition toward him from the Stalinites was ex- 
pected. . . . The Mexican hierarchy issued a Pastoral 
Letter, urging Catholic parents to resist to the very 
last the socialistic educational plan of the Cardenas 
Government. . . . “The present circumstances of the 
Church deprive us of all our rights,” the Pastoral 
said, “and we are bound hand and foot from real- 
izing the educative works so necessary for public 
welfare.” It impressed upon fathers their responsi- 
bility before God for the proper education of their 
offspring and reminded priests they cannot absolve 
parents who allow their children to attend colleges 
or schools under the atheistic Cardenas scheme of 
education. Mothers who have done their best to dis- 
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suade husbands from such action may be absolved, 
it is said. . . . New schools to the number of 3,000 
were established last year and 2,000 new ones are 
being readied as the anti-religious educational sys- 
tem expands. 


BUENOS AIRES CONFERENCE. That all American 
republics as a peace measure accord “the rights and 
duties of citizenship” to women was recommended 
by the standing committee on intellectual coopera- 
tion. . . . Vast interchange of intellectual and cul- 
tural values among American nations and other 
projects calculated to promote understanding, good- 
will, mutual respect among the twenty-one nations 
of the Americas were recommended. A gigantic 
effort to create unity of spirit among the peoples of 
the two continents was launched. The American 
delegation recommended the inter-American ex- 
change of 840 students and 420 professors each 
year, each of the twenty-one countries to send one 
professor and two students to every one of the 
other American countries. . . . Revision of school 
texts to expurgate matter offensive to other coun- 
tries; exchange of books, magazines, newspapers, 
Pan-American sections in libraries, were among the 
other projects recommended. . . . Equality of treat- 
ment in international trade, and other means of 
establishing an economic basis for peace were ap- 
proved by the Conference. . . . Along other lines, 
the various nations assembled declared that “any 
act of an unfriendly nature by any one of them 
tending to disturb the peace affects each and all of 
them and is the basis for initiation of the consulta- 
tive procedures provided in the convention of De- 
cember 12.” (The collective security pact)... . 
Efforts to persuade Bolivia and Paraguay to renew 
diplomatic relations were undertaken secretly, but 
the Chaco question was avoided by the Conference. 


IMPEACHMENT. For the first time in the history 
of Cuba, the impeachment trial of its President got 
under way when the Chief Executive was cited to 
appear before the Senate sitting as a tribunal under 
the presidency of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. . . . President Miguel Mariano Gomez, who 
took office last May, had opposed a bill to levy a tax 
of nine cents a bag on sugar production. The funds 
from this tax were intended for the maintenance 
and establishment of schools under the control of 
the Army. Gomez declared the bill tended to “mili- 
tarize childhood.” . . . A struggle for supremacy 
between the civil and military power, the latter led 
by Colonel Fulgencio Batista, Chief of Staff of the 
Cuban Army, was brought to a climax by the im- 
peachment proceedings. Gomez was ousted. 


ENGLISH CRUISERS. On account of the unsettled 
state of international affairs, the English Govern- 
ment requested the American and Japanese Gov- 
ernments to permit them to keep five old cruisers 
due to be scrapped at the end of this month under 
the expiring London Naval Treaty of 1930. The per- 
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mission was forthcoming. . . . Foreign Secretary 
Eden was said to have exerted pressure on Ger- 
many in the matter of intervention in Spain. Am- 
bassador Ribbentrop was called to the Foreign Of- 
fice, and informed that the influx of officially spon- 
sored “volunteers” from his own and other nations 
was growing into a serious threat to European 

peace. .. . Great Britain reduced its legation at 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, to that of consul-general, 
thus practically recognizing the Italian conquest of 
that land. ... France at the same time did the same 
thing. . . The Archbishop of York condemned the 
former King, Edward VIII, declaring “that men of 
honor cease to meet other men’s wives when they 
find themselves falling in love.” 


Mrs. CHIANG INTERCEDES. On the Shensi Province 
plain, near the city walls of Sian, an airplane came 
to earth. A woman and two men stepped out, en- 
tered nearby automobiles. They were Mrs. Chiang 
Kai-shek, wife of the kidnapped dictator of China, 
and her brother T. V. Soong and W. H. Donald, 
Australian adviser to Chiang and former adviser to 
Chang Hsueh-liang, the captor. The group had 
come to negotiate for the release of Chiang. A con- 
siderable sum of money was said to have been de- 
manded by Chang, together with fulfilment of 
other demands. The Nanking army meanwhile con- 
tinued to encircle Sian. 


GERMAN CHRISTMAS. A new sort of Christmas 
seemed invading the Third Reich, one with a dis- 
tinctly neo-pagan flavor. . . . Hitler’s Special Guards 
staged a winter solstice celebration in the manner 
of the early Teutons. Magazines charged Christian- 
ity with taking the winter solstice from old Ger- 
many and converting it into a world celebration of 
a “religion based on the Jewish desert god, Jeho- 
vah.” . . . About 3,000,000 packages were sent out 
by the Nazi welfare agencies to persons through 
the land, especially to children. Collections for these 
had been taken up for months. Nazi officials had 
gone through the streets on certain days, with tin 
cups to aid in the collection. The packages were 
labeled: “German Christmas,” and each contained 
two cards. One card had the picture of Hitler, the 
other the message: “The Fuehrer thinks of you.” 
. .. Serious shortages resulted in a decree requiring 
Berliners to register for butter, oleomargarine, lard 
and other fat rations. Berlin bakers were told that 
from January 1 on the sale of fresh bread would be 
prohibited. The acute grain shortage made this 
necessary. Bread must be at least a day old, the 
idea apparently being that more slices can be cut 
from a stale loaf than from a fresh one, and tnat 
customers will not eat as much stale bread... . 
Chancelor Hitler and Colonel General Hermann 
Goering called 300 leaders of business and industry 
to a secret meeting. Participants were informed 
that any disclosures about the meeting would be 
regarded as “high treason.” The lukewarm backing 
of business leaders of the Four-Year Plan for Ger- 
man self-sufficiency provoked the meeting. 
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WATCHFUL WAITING 


EDITOR: Restoration of the Catholic home and 
school would practically end leakage. The main ob- 
stacle to these objectives, though, is the hopeless- 
ness of our present unjust economic system. 

Quotations from the Encyclicals fall on deaf ears 
when their owner is poverty stricken. If we want 
the support and enthusiasm of the masses, always 
the backbone of the Church, we must utilize the 
guidance of the Encyclicals and rally them be- 
hind a definite program. The masses followed 
Christ not only because He was sympathetic, but 
more especially because He unmasked the hypo- 
crites who exploited them. They followed the early 
Fathers for the same reason. During the monastic 
ages religion thrived because the Church initiated 
and carried on social programs which benefitted 
the common people. The guild system also followed 
a definite program for common betterment. 

Until a few years ago the policy of watchful 
waiting was not so disastrous because land, which 
could be worked at some profit, was available at 
reasonable prices. That day has gone. A showdown 
is at hand. Nothing else explains the present-day 
trend of even educated persons towards Commu- 
nism. When people become desperate they try any- 
thing. It is a sorry day for the Church in any coun- 
try when the poor and exploited have to look for 
another champion. 

There must be an end to this policy of watchful 
waiting on the part of Catholic leaders. With the 
Church in the forefront of the crusade for Social 
Justice with a definite and tangible program the 
flow will be towards rather than from the Barque. 

Vernon, N. Y. L. A. TOBIN 


EDITOR: I have heard from the laity that too 
many priests do nothing to rebuke or correct the 
man who waxes rich on stolen wages. Have we 
not here one of the greatest present-day-causes of 
leakage? 

Does it not rest to a great extent upon the pastor 
to rebuke and correct these wolves he may find in 
his particular flock instead of being perhaps so 
friendly with them? Would it not help plug some 
of the holes if the pastor became enthusiastically 
interested in the laborer and his problems? 

Ontario A. J. L. 


FOR PAROLE 


EDITOR: I liked your comment (November 28) 
on Jimmy Sullivan’s refusal to accept the defense 
of mental deficiency. But if he is actually as aware 
of the enormity of his crime as you imply, isn’t 
there a better way of dealing with him than elec- 





trocuting him? Isn’t there some Religious Order 
in this country that would be willing to take charge 
of him for life, as a penitent lay brother, provid- 
ing the Governor could be persuaded to suspend 
his sentence? I don’t think that forty or fifty years 
of poverty, celibacy, hard work, and absolute obe- 
dience would be much easier on him than step- 
ping into the chair with a priest’s absolution. 
New York J. H. B. HOFFMANN 


SEVEN WORKS 


EDITOR: A certain sociologist, the wisest the 
world has ever seen or ever will see, laid down 1,900 
years ago seven ways of stopping Communism, and 
incidentally, of damming all this flood of talking 
and writing about Communism that is engulfing us 
nowadays. The seven ways are: (1) Feed the hun- 
gry. (2) Give drink to the thirsty. (3) Clothe the 
naked. (4) Ransom the captive. (5) Harbor the 
harborless. (6) Visit the sick. (7) Bury the dead. 

Notice that there is mention in none of these 
ways about “talk.” Also that the seventh is well 
placed, for those of us who are not putting 1 to 6 
to work come under the category of the seventh— 
and most of us do not have to die to be dead! Is it 
possible to drop our intellectual winding sheets and 
prove that we are alive? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. INUNDATUS 
EDITOR: Please keep hammering away at Com- 
munism and the disastrous effects of its ideology. 
Despite the series of broadsides fired at the Red 
menace by the Catholic press, the constant thun- 
derings of our Catholic radio orators against the 
atheistic propaganda of Moscow, the incessant bat- 
tering of the Marxist citadel by Catholic professors, 
students, and youth leaders, too many of our Cath- 
olics still wear the false mask of “It Can’t Happen 
Here!” 

Even supposedly well-informed university stu- 
dents and seminarians still lift an incredulous eye- 
brow when Communism is depicted as an American 
danger. These people look on the campaign against 
Communism as so much poorly-hidden election 
propaganda and Catholic press fodder or as an echo 
of the Spanish trouble and the French scare. Some 
see in it only a surface bubbling resulting from 
Fascist undercurrents. 

Looking deeper, however, we can often see that 
this false stand against an increase of Catholic ac- 
tion against Communism is merely due to lack of 
thought and investigation or to an ill-concealed but 
as yet unexpressed desire to appear different and 
ultra-learned. 

Continue your key-articles against Communism. 

Fribourg, Switzerland AMERICANUS 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 








FAVORITE BOOKS 
OF THE PAST YEAR 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








THE first person I proposed to consult on the sub- 
ject of favorite books of the year was the Editor, 
but he was busy telephoning when I knocked at 
his door. However, in an outer office I encountered 
Mr. Thomas F.. Meehan, dean of the staff, and prob- 
ably the one indispensible member of our paper. 
Mr. Meehan arranged his moustache, leaned back 
in his chair, and declared for the following: Gone 
With The Wind by Margaret Mitchell, Memoirs of 
a Papal Chamberlain by Francis A. MacNutt, The 
Well of English by Blanche Mary Kelly, Ward 
Eight by Joseph F. Dinneen, The Quebec Act by 
Charles H. Metzger, S.J., Autumn in the Valley 
by Mrs. Winthrop Chanler, Catherine Tekakwitha 
by Daniel Sargent, Parnell’s Faithful Few by Mar- 
garet Leamy. 

The Editor selected these books, not, of course, 
in the order of preference: Gone With The Wind 
by Margaret Mitchell, Saint Peter Canisius, by 
James Brodrick, S.J., Catherine Tekakwitha by 
Daniel Sargent, A Humane Psychology of Educa- 
tion by Jaime Castiello, S.J., Parnell’s Faithful Few 
by Margaret Leamy, The Rim of Christendom by 
Herbert E. Bolton, The Well of English by Blanche 
Mary Kelly, Memoirs of a Papal Chamberlain by 
Francis A. MacNutt, The Autobiography of G. K. 
Chesterton, The King’s Good Servant by Olive B. 
White. 

Mr. Henry Watts, librarian, a man of inexhausti- 
ble information, would be sure to have some unique 
preferences of his own, and here they are: Bos- 
well’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Sam- 
uel Johnson, LL.D., Malhaide Original Text, Car- 
dinal Lorenzo Campeggio by Edward V. Cardinal, 
Characters of the Reformation by Hilaire Belloc, 
Catholicism in England, 1535-1935 by David Ma- 
thew, A Catholic Memorial of Lord Halifax and Car- 
dinal Mercier by Anselm Bolton, The King’s Good 
Servant by Olive B. White, Let the King Beware by 
Honoré Morrow, Bishop Challoner by Michael 
Trappes-Lomax, John Fisher and Thomas More by 
Richard Lawrence Smith, Heaven, An Anthology, 
Be Glad You’re Neurotic by Louis E. Bisch. 

Father LaFarge mentions “a few books I have 
enjoyed in 1936”: Pax Nostra by Gaston Fessard, 
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The Well of Days by Ivan Bunin, Pour Un Ordre 
Catholique by Etienne Gilson, The Russian Church 
by J. S. Danzas, Job The Man Speaks with God by 
Peter Lippert, S.J., The Desert Fathers by Helen 
Waddell, Leben Jesu by F. W. Willam, Christian 
Art by C. R. Morey, Memoirs of a Papal Chamber- 
lain by Francis A. MacNutt, Tout Se Paye by 
Pierre L’Hermite, Man, The Unknown by Alexis 
Carrel, In the Shadow of Tomorrow, by Jan Hui- 
zinga, My Great, Wide, Beautiful World by Juanita 
Jackson, The Study of The American Negro by Ina 
Corinne Brown, Die Metaphysik des Bolschewismus 
by Iwan von Kologriwow. 

Father Donnelly enjoyed these books most: Jef- 
erson in Power by Claude Bowers, Liberty, Its Use 
and Abuse, by Ignatius Cox, S.J., Storm over the 
Constitution, by Irving Brandt, ’Tain’t Right by 
Westbrook Pegler, Rich Land, Poor Land by Stuart 
Chase, Mexican Martyrdom by Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., The Restoration of Property by Hilaire Belloc, 
The American Language by H. L. Mencken, The 
Rim of Christendom by Herbert E. Bolton. 

These were Father Toomey’s favorite books: 
Gone With the Wind by Margaret Mitchell, My 
Great, Wide, Beautiful World by Juanita Jackson, 
Elen Ewing, Wife of General Sherman by Anna 
McAllister, Man, The Unknown by Alexis Carrel, 
The Restoration of Property by Hilaire Belloc, The 
Battleground by Hilaire Belloc, Characters of the 
Reformation by Hilaire Belloc, In the Steps of St. 
Paul by H. V. Morton, Mexican Martyrdom by 
Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Young Man in Spats by P. G. 
Wodehouse, The Development of American Busi- 
ness and Banking Thought by Charles C. Chap- 
man, S.J. 

And finally, speaking of him in the third person, 
here are Father Feeney’s choices: Edmund Cam- 
pion by Evelyn Waugh, The Autobiography of G. 
K. Chesterton, The Unfinished Universe by T. S. 
Gregory, The Well of English by Blanche Mary 
Kelly, The Desert Fathers by Helen Waddell, The 
Last Puritan by George Santayana, A Humane 
Psychology of Education by Jaime Castiello, S.J., 
Wrestlers with Christ by Karl Pfleger, Catherine 
Tekakwitha by Daniel Sargent, Saint Peter Canisi- 


























us by James Brodrick, S.J., The Road to Peace by 
James J. Daly, S.J., Morals and Marriage by T. G. 
Wayne, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy by 
Etienne Gilson. 


NOTES ON NAMES 


THE most frightening name I have heard is Ed- 
mund Blunden, and the most friendly, Laura Benét. 
For an ugly name I give a choice among Negley 
Farson, Avery Brundage, Aldous Huxley, and 
Westbrook Pegler. The most musical name I know 
is Cyril Martindale, and the most imaginative, 
Helen Twelvetrees. Also, here is one of my favorite 
sentences: “Helen Twelvetrees drives an Oldsmo- 
bile and lives in Wellesley Hills.” 

Winnie the Pooh’s Milne deserves an award for 
being the most beautiful monosyllable. And in the 
English cinema there is an actress with a name 
like a curious jewel: Nova Pillbeam. This readily 
suggests Eva Lightwafer, Ada Moontablet, Ida 
Sunlozenge, delightful double-exposures in the im- 
agination. P 

I think it is a pity to have wasted such excellent 
names on articles of food. Forget your mental as- 
sociations in taste and in smell for the moment, 
and see what graceful girls these would be: May- 
onnaise, Oleomargarine, Angostura Bitters. Diph- 
theria, a very pretty name with a little curtsey in 
the middle of it, should have been attached to a 
damsel, not a disease. 

In a choice of good names three things should 
be considered: sound, number of syllables, and ac- 
cent. Accent is very important. Rossetti’s “five 
handmaidens whose names are five sweet sym- 
phonies, Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, Margaret, and 

” are placed so sensitively in point of ac- 
cent that if the order of one of them is changed 
the symphonic effect is destroyed. 

Sing-song in names, especially when both first 
and last names are dissyllables, can be avoided by 
counterpoint. Fanny Burney, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Eugene O’Neill, are sing-song. But Aubrey De Vere 
and Louise Guiney are not by reason of the coun- 
terpoint. 

When naming a child at a christening, or a char- 
acter in a novel, a good general rule is to have an 
unequal number of syllables in the family and 
Christian names. This is especially true in the case 
where one of the names has to be a monosyllable. 
James Joyce, John Keats, Sol Blum, are not good 
names. When a monosyllable occurs in either name 
it should be buttressed with a polysyllable in the 
other: Alexander Pope, Lafcadio Hearn, Christo- 
pher Wren, Rose Macaulay, John Galsworthy, 
Jacques Maritain. This combination of one-three or 
three-one is almost invariably successful. If a mono- 
syllable must be in first and last names, then a 
polysyllabic middle name is required to relieve the 
staccato: George Bernard Shaw, John Bannister 
Tabb, James Montgomery Flagg. Never George 
Shaw, John Tabb, James Flagg. 


Beauty of vowel sounds can never be successful 
in a name if accent is neglected. For all its music 
it is impossible to take a name like Amelita Galli- 
Curci seriously. And Edna St. Vincent Millay (who 
is the first half of a dactyllic hexameter) was lucky 
she escaped being Edna St. Vincent McGonigle. Ris- 
ing accents make a name distinctive. How majes- 
tical: Rabindranath Tagore! And a flourishful 
name can be kept dignified if a change of pace 
occurs in the accents. For instance, this: Sister 
Marcela de Carpio de San Felis (16th Century poet 
and mystic). 

Where three names are used let them be of one, 
two and three syllables in any order: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, May Lamber- 
ton Becker, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

In view of the fact that Americans, unlike the 
Italians, are not precise with their consonants, 
avoid clashes in these or you will become Kathlee 
Norris, Bernar De Voto or Jame Stephens. L. F. 


WINGS OVER CHICAGO 


A POET is partly to blame for the acceptance of 
the City of the Big Shoulders as a synonym for 
Philistinism, yet that must be Pegasus skimming 
the Chicago skyline. On November 22 and 23 just 
past, the Mundelein College Verse-Speaking Choir 
presented probably one of the first whole-evening 
entertainments yet built around choric verse in our 
country. Titled “Choric Mosaics,” the program had 
some striking choral interpretations, notably 
Noyes’ “Highwayman.” It had, too, a young voice 
reciting Cale Young Rice’s “Mystic” in solo— 
against a background of choric action really classic 
—that one will not soon forget. And it had Leon- 
ard Feeney’s “Jeremy,” taking the house. 

Unique in radio organizations, the Mundelein 
Choir has been heard regularly over national broad- 
casts since last spring. At present it is combined 
with Noble Cain’s A Cappella Choir in NBC’s Sun- 
day afternoon program “Choral Voices,” on the air 
at 1:00, C.S.T. 

. . . Clearly, with well-trained verse choirs read- 
ing us our poetry, the twentieth century may even 
come to realize that for the ear was this counter- 
point deviously devised. There are problematical 
facets to the verse-speaking movement, of course. 
One claims no more for its future than that, in- 
telligently studied, it has a future. Meanwhile, there 
are the pioneer groups up ahead; such units as 
the Mundelein Choir will test the path. Sixteen 
young women speaking as one, inspired i-. their 
recitation of verse by the love of it, and offering 
their interpretations weekly on a coast-to-coast 
program: that is a long step toward making Ameri- 
ca sound-conscious in poetry. 

The City of the Big Shoulders has done it. Why 
not? A horse may seem an anachronistic symbol 
for Chicago of the 1930’s; but this is a wingéd 
horse. And wings appeal to Chicago. 

SISTER Mary ST. VIRGINIA, B.V.M. 
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SONG WIT WOIDS 


I ups and goes to midnight Mass on Christmas... . 

Though I hadn’t went to Mass for leven years... . 

I thought of me little sister who’s gone wrong as bad as 
MRO. 2 « 

And down came the tears. 


I thought of what nuts we are to fall for the woild’s 
baloney. ... 

I felt humility and I took a sock at me pride... . 

I felt like a sap kneelin in choich, I felt like a rat in a 
rainbow. ... 

I felt like a flea on a bride. 


It wasn’t the music, it wasn’t the lights and the roses, 

Nor the swell lookin goils goin to Holy Communin that 
took me down... . 

But it was the Crib wit a little stature of the Blessed 
Voigin 

In Her blue gown. 


And I wisht to God I was a kid again up in the Bronx 

So dat She could take me in Her arms at midnight 
Mass... . 

I felt like crawlin tru the hay to be dere beside Her, 


And take the place of the ass. 
THOMAS BUTLER 


THE WISE MEN COME-— 


Melchior’s footsteps wake the Child; 
Caspar doffs his crown; 

Then, before His mother mild, 
The three wise men kneel down. 


Baby Jesus laughs in glee 
To see the camel’s hump; 

His hands, from swaddling bands set free, 
Balthazar’s white beard clump. 


The monarchs leave their Little Lord; 
Saint Joseph works outside, 
Preparing, at the Angel’s word, 
Another royal ride. 
BARBARA VAN DYKE 


NATIVITY 


The wind, like a hoary old crone 
Bursting with talk, 

Rushed about Bethlehem’s streets 

Into the chalk 

Caverns that gaped in the hills, 
Startling the cocks 

That crowed to the brightest of dawns. 
Dumbly the ox 


Knelt by the maid in the hay 

On the cold floor, 

Heedless of Jesus as she 

Of the wind’s roar. 

Shepherds and angels and stars 

In the gold skies 

Were lost to her too ravished heart, 
To her tear-dimmed eyes. 


While shepherds were dazzled with lights 
In the skies afar, 
Close to her singing heart 


She held her star. 
J. R. N. MaxweE.t, S.J. 


NOEL 


The little shepherd said: “But why 
Are angels singing in the sky?” 
The father slowly shook his head. 
“Who knows?” he said. 





The little shepherd was not old. 

His legs were small and blue with cold. 
He wished he were a woolly sheep, 

All warm in sleep. 


But when they found the manger bed 
He smiled and grew quite comforted, 
And knew a sudden springing joy 


For being boy. ... 
Mary FABYAN WINDEATT 


GUESS WHERE 


Now Our Lord came down and was born below, 
In a what would you say if you didn’t know?... 
Wrong!... 
No, there wasn’t much shelter, but lots of song. 
It was altogether unorthodox: 
For instance, an ass, and, for instance, an ox, 
Who were lacking in minds of the right precision 
And who made the view while they missed the vision. 
But other attendants were called at once:— 
Creatures, I mean, with intelligent eyes: 
A distant sage and a nearby dunce, 
For a shepherd as well as a king is wise; 
And you had to have wisdom to get invited 
When the Wordling of God by the moon was lighted. 
But where were the others, the in-betweens, 
Who measure Madonnas by merely means, 
Who make their Messiahs of potentates, 
Of would-be giants and would-be greats? 
They were idling in inns with the doors shut tight, 
Where they’ve stayed for two thousand years, not quite, 
Night after Night-Before-Christmas Night. 

LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 
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BOOKS 


STERN TRUTH 
CLOTHED IN CHARITY 


REVERIES OF A HERMIT. By Frederick Joseph Kins- 

man. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.25 
LONG years of experience in non-Catholic ministry and 
long hours of thoughtful reflections on the duties, suc- 
cesses and failures of the day became a storehouse from 
which Frederick Joseph Kinsman has drawn the fine 
wisdom of the first six essays of this book. Here the 
reader sees that a scholar and thinker is writing who 
has for decades witnessed the gradual loss of Protestant 
faiths in America, who has realized how dechristianized 
the sects were slowly becoming, and who saw with tragic 
and reluctant vision that outside Catholicism all creeds 
and believers were sinking to the cold and dead levels 
of agnosticism. Private judgment, once so promising and 
so praised, was finally deciding that doctrinally there 
was nothing sure about which to judge nor any power 
capable of judging even if there were. 

Through the 180 interesting pages of the first part the 
excellent analysis of the decay and debacle continues, 
and yet not one line of it is marred by a word of bit- 
terness or blame. Occasionally, perhaps too often, the 
convert is hard on his former fellows. But our author 
is always temperate, always kindly, always glad to set 
out the good and ready to pity and condone the blind 
who have followed wrong turnings. He is not a judge 
reading a severe tirade to those whom he has left be- 
hind. He is rather giving us and them a lesson in under- 
standing and Christian gentleness; he is showing us 
and them the thoughts, culture and background of 
Protestant America, and in a way in which we surely, 
and many of them very probably, do not know it. For 
this reason the book is highly instructive throughout, 
and especially so in the chapters which deal with Cal- 
vinism and Episcopalianism. The second series of essays 
on early Christianity are less interesting than the first 
six. W. J. McGarry 


OUTLAW IN 
OLD ICELAND 


THe Saca or Gisui: Translated from the Old Ice- 
ao by Ralph B. Allen. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
50 

THE early literature of any country possesses a rugged 
grandeur and epic sweep that cannot fail to have a cer- 
tain ennobling influence upon the reader. The Fathers 
of the Church recognized this and carefully preserved 
what was best in pagan culture. Even in the early mon- 
asteries they established scriptoria where monks sat 
perched over vellum manuscripts and laboriously tran- 
scribed and preserved for posterity the classics of the 
ancient world. The best examples of this, of course, 
were the scriptoria of southern Europe where the 
classics of Greece and Rome were preserved. 

But the Church met and solved, some time later, the 
same situation in Iceland. By the beginning of the 
Twelfth century pioneer monks and priests in that far 
north country were committing to writing the early 
Icelandic sagas. These prose narratives, composed to be 
sung in the halls of warrior lords, were valuable not 
only as accurate histories of the settling and growth of 
Iceland, but also as examples of that basic greatness 
of spirit upon which the missionaries were to build the 


superstructure of the Faith. Resembling the Old Irish 
prose narratives with their poetic citations and inter- 
spersed dialog, they tell their story in a refreshingly 
objective manner. It is to be regretted that this integral 
part of world literature is not more widely known and 
appreciated. 

The present volume is a translation of one of the 
minor sagas, that of Gisli, son of Sour. The career and 
death of this ill-fated outlaw are traced with tragic 
simplicity. Critical notes and an introduction help to the 
understanding of certain obscure passages. The book 
is beautifully bound and printed in large readable type. 
The illustrations by Rockwell Kent, possessing the 
somber beauty and rugged candor of woodcuts, pro- 
vide a perfect setting for this story of one of Iceland’s 
heroic figures. Pau. L. O'Connor 


SOVEREIGNTY 
BEFORE THE UNION 


MARYLAND AND FRANCE 1774-1789. By Kathryn Sul- 

livan. University of Pennsylvania Press. $2 
AMONG the many scholarly publications issuing from 
the active university presses comes this book treating 
of the relations of the state of Maryland with France 
during the revolutionary and confederative periods of 
American history. That such a work is even possible 
brings out the independent outlook each state assumed 
toward its “twelve allies.” Yet the work itself convinces 
one of the spirit of cooperation and subordination to 
the common good which was to result in the “more 
perfect union.” Maryland’s aloofness and final ratifica- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation is approached from 
the different angle of French influence; while the Bal- 
timore merchants’ enthusiastic aid of Lafayette in the 
Yorktown campaign betray the deep-seated loyalty of 
the rising nation. Selling and shipping its flour to the 
French army and navy, Maryland claimed the special 
help of France through her buying and borrowing in 
Europe. France’s influence and interest showed an ever 
increasing decline as England regained her trading ad- 
vantages. 

While brief and pithy, the book is admirably written. 
The frequent yet apt quotation of documents and the 
repeated references to authority, the satisfying index 
and careful bibliography, which in a work of this kind 
are especially to be desired, leaves little with which 
the historian can find fault. It clothes the book with a 
fresh, scholarly make-up while its subject opens a novel 
avenue of approach to Revolutionary history—the rela- 
tions of one state to a foreign power. JosepH R. Frese 


SOMBER NAVES 
AND MAJESTIC SPIRES 


CATHEDRAL. A GoTHic PiricrrmaGce. By Helen Huss 

Parkhurst. Houghton Mifflin Co. $4 
THAT magnificent achievement, the Cathedral of the 
Middle Ages, is considered by a scholarly pen not only 
as the nucleus and pivot of medieval life but as a re- 
flection of that enchanting scene. Although Part I, The 
Visible, is an exhaustive study of the architectural beau- 
ties of medieval cathedrals in general and of certain 
famous examples in the favored French cathedral towns 
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of Poitiers, Paray-le-Monial, Chartres, Paris, Rheims, 
Rouen, Amiens and in particular, the theme 
broadens in Part II, The Invisible and in Part III, The 
Incorruptible, into discussion of the poetry, music, leg- 
end, ritual and symbolism as these “kindred” of the 
cathedral have mirrored the life of medieval man. 

To the writing of this book Miss Parkhurst has 
brought love for her subject and enthusiasm and pene- 
trating genius for research; the combination has pro- 
duced a work at once vividly alive yet scholarly re- 
served, with just enough patina to serve a theme of the 
glorious medieval past. The author introduces epic 
medieval figures—Dante, Gregory, Jacopone da Todi— 
which gives the dramatic touch to a subject inclined to 
be dryly informative. If the early chapters on the struc- 
ture of cathedrals are a bit analytic and so to be en- 
joyed more by the student of architecture than by the 
general reader, the “personality” of the cathedral, as a 
vital force in the scheme of medieval living, is never- 
theless always preserved. A section simply titled, A 
Medieval Scene, presents the kaleidoscopic, complex life 
of medievalists as it merged with their philosophies, 
their behavior, their loyalties, their standards. The 
author encloses this scene within comparatively short 
space, yet by careful selection of telling details the scene 
seems like a book in itself rather than merely a chapter. 

With power of phrase that is almost devotional, Miss 
Parkhurst dilates upon the sovereignty of the Blessed 
Virgin over medieval religion and her especial affiliation 
with the grand designs and symbolism of medieval 
cathedrals. To the Mass, the great Sacred Drama enacted 
within the holy walls, she devotes an extended section 
delivered in some of her most graceful turns of style. 
The author’s style throughout is beautifully smooth and 
singing, borrowing sublimity from a sublime subject, 
yet never more so than when describing the celebra- 
tion of the Great Mystery. 

To this volume, an enduring tribute to Gothic art, is 
appended a chronological chart of dates, personages and 
events, a Postscript to the Intending Traveler and a 
group of plates showing famous cathedral facades and 
spires. The book will appeal to all individuals of culture 
but especially to the loving lingerers under storied 
arches and within the shadow of old steeples. 

EvYTHE HELEN BROWNE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THe MysticaL Curist. By John C. Cruden. B. Herder 

Book Co. $3.25 
WITHIN the past decade, Catholic writers have con- 
tributed many works on the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Now while the writers have been many, not all have 
given a clear presentation of the subject. A few have 
confused the Mystical Body of Christ with the doctrine 
on the Communion of Saints, while others in their zeal 
to appear over tolerant with non-Catholics have tried 
to divide Christ’s Mystical Body, by bringing in as mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ, our separated 
brethren. And this against both the letter and the spirit 
of Pius XI, in his encyclical Mortalium animos. 

It is refreshing, then, to meet a writer who has not 
only a firm grasp of his subject but also the happy 
faculty of presenting it clearly to his readers. Such a 
writer is Father John C. Cruden, professor of theology 
at the Seminary of St. Paul. Recognizing the fact that 
the concept of the Church as the Mystical Body is in- 
dispensable to a truly christian life, Father Cruden seeks 
to fill in the incomplete picture of the Church which 
many Catholics have. The importance of this conception 
to christian life Father Cruden shows to rest upon the 
fact that no other image of the Church is so frequently 
and accurately presented in Sacred Scripture. 

Striking out against those who would separate the So- 
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cial Body from the Mystical Body of Christ, the author 


shows how such a separation is out of harmony with 
the Pauline theology and Patristic teaching. The Church 
is as he tells us, neither spiritual communion nor social 
organization exclusively but embraces both. Father 
Cruden proves conclusively from scriptural and patristic 
sources, that a hierarchical organization and a visible 
primacy are as much constituent elements of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, as is the inner supernatural life 
ang vivifies and energizes those individuals that belong 
to it. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENG- 

LAND (1603-1640). By W. K. Jordan, Ph.D. Harvard 

University Press. $5 
IN this continuation of his study entitled The 
ment of Religious Toleration in England the author is 
again guilty of the same misconception that blemished 
his first contribution in this interesting field of his- 
toric investigation. Dr. Jordan unfortunately under- 
stands neither the “Jesuits” nor the Catholic Church. 
His first book on this theme (America, December 31, 
1932), hopelessly misrepresents both the purpose and 
the spirit of what he is pleased to term the “pro-Span- 
ish” and the “Jesuit faction” activities. This, his second 
book, is equally misleading. 

The first book carried the story through the years 
1534-1603; this second volume (though not so designated) 
covers the period till 1640. A third volume, so we are 
informed, is in process of preparation. Apart from the 
regrettable ignorance manifested by such expressions as 
“the persecuting yoke of Roman Catholic bigotry,” this 
work of Dr. Jordan deserves praise for the great labor 
and scholarly research evidenced throughout its pages. 
Many very valuable documents extremely difficult to 
obtain and consult have been examined and critically 
adjusted to the instruction and enlightenment of his 
readers. Obscure sources have been brought to light and 
through their judicious use puzzling problems have been 
intelligently explained. For this the student public will 
be grateful. The book is closed with an alphabetical 
index. 


Soviet Man—Now. By Helen Iswolsky, translated by 

E. F. Peeler. Sheed and Ward. $1 
THIS essay is handled extremely well, is refreshing in 
its optimism, and is worthy of whole-hearted recom- 
mendation. According to Marx’s theory, the whole struc- 
ture of political, social and intellectual life would change 
after the overthrow of capitalism. The question arises: 
Is Soviet Russia approaching a new civilization, produc- 
ing a “new man”? The answer differs according to the 
interpretation of the evolutionary forces at work in the 
U.S.S.R. The author maintains that these post-revolu- 
tionary forces, “the nationalization and spiritualization 
of the revolution,” are “destined to surpass and over- 
come Marxism.” There is a “new man” in Russia today, 
a product of the revolution, but he differs toto coelo from 
the Marxian materialistic concept of him as a mere 
economic unit, and he has a soul that is seeking tran- 
scendent truth. 


DIVINE ADVENTURER. By Karl August Meissinger. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. The Viking 
Press. $2.50 
IN his latest novel, Divine Adventurer, Mr. Meissinger 
has unfolded an interesting if not absorbing story which 
dates back to the Babylonian Captivity and the Per- 
sian conquests under Cyrus the Great. The author has 
chosen a mythical character named Sira, as God’s chosen 
prophet and the divinely appointed leader who would 
cooperate with Cyrus in “freeing a burdened people.” 
Unfortunately for the historical value of the book its 
main theme is based upon the false assumption that 
some unknown prophet, other than Isaias, is the author 
of chapters forty to sixty-six, which bear his name in the 
Douay Version. This is a prevalent Rationalistic view- 
point which is not verified in fact and definitely con- 
demned as false by a decree of the Biblical Commission. 




















ART 


ON December 8 the Museum of Modern Art opened its 
show of Surrealism and Fantastic Art which continues 
to January 2. The show received a great deal of attention 
from the New York press, and Time’s new offspring, 
Life, devoted a four page centre spread to color repro- 
ductions of some of the four hundred items there on dis- 
play. To me the most interesting thing about the news- 
paper reception of this exhibition is the virtual absence 
of the elaborate “kidding” which would have greeted a 
similar event four or five years ago. The New York 
Herald Tribune, in a news story of the opening, repeated 
two remarks overheard by the reporter which were 
amusing and were so intended; but both are keen in 
their insight. One spectator is reported to have said that 
seeing the show was like eating peanuts, one just kept 
on and on and on. Another remarked that he was con- 
vinced that if one were to throw a brick up in the air at 
the Modern Museum it would not come down again. With 
both emotions one can fully sympathize. To dismiss Dada 
and surrealism and the worshippers of the subconscious 
with an idle jest is easy and it is also silly. For one thing 
it betrays a shocking lack of sense of humor, and of in- 
sight into the troublous and outrageous times through 
which we have been passing for well over twenty years. 

Eric Gill has said of the easel painting of the last 
hundred years that it consists mainly of experiments in 
the cultivation of artificial flowers, and although the 
characterization is cruel, it rests upon a basis of truth. 
Since the invention of cheap reproductive processes, the 
appearance of commercial decorators, and the introduc- 
tion of photography, the economic basis of art has 
shifted completely. The artist has either had to work for 
an employer whose principal concern was to sell his 
goods rather than to like them himself, or else he has 
worked for his own pleasure and depended upon pleasing 
a largely ignorant buying public of those blessed with 
this world’s goods whose taste is largely a matter of 
fashion. And so the nineteenth century witnessed a grad- 
ual elimination of the social bond between the artist and 
the general public. More and more the artist painted for 
his own pleasure and left appreciation to a few sensitive 
souls who could see as he saw and sympathize with the 
ideals he strove for. 

The importance in art of the expression of 
self as it is affected by the almost intolerable chaos— 
intolerable to a sensitive person—of recent social life has 
produced surrealism and dadaism and cubism. The pres- 
ent show at the Museum of Modern Art is in many ways 
merely a mirror held up to modern life. Luckily it is 
relieved in many cases by an ironical and none too kind- 
ly humor. It is the bounden duty of those who like their 
art to be “natural” to pay a visit to this exhibition; they 
may then begin to understand why a “natural” art is 
very nearly impossible in our civilization, which has done 
and is doing its best to destroy both nature and human 
nature. 

Readers of America will hear with ar interest 
of the forthcoming exhibition of the work of John J. A. 
Murphy, to whom America is indebted for its present 
typographic design and for numerous reproductions of 
wood cuts. From January 26 until February 9 the Walker 
Galleries will display the wood engraving he has pro- 
duced over the last ten or twelve years. Some thirty of 
thirty-five engravings, never before exhibited, will be 
shown to the public. 

The past two weeks have been so rich in exhibitions 
that it is impossible to do more than notice a small frac- 
tion of what has been shown, and notice must be with- 
held for reasons of space from much that is of high 
merit. It is only fitting to give the place of honor to what 
is certainly one of the most important exhibitions ever 
assembled, the exhibition of the work of John Singleton 


Copley which opened on December 23 at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and continues for several weeks. So far as 
I know no Copley exhibition ever held can compare with 
this in scope and completeness. There is still some con- 
troversy as to whether Copley was born in 1737 or 1738; 
I believe the latter date to be correct; but the contro- 
versy makes it possible to celebrate the artist’s bicenten- 
nial over two years. 

This great American portraitist is so little and so 
vaguely known to most people that a brief biographical 
sketch may not be out of place. He was probably born 
at sea after the death of his father—hence the slight 
question as to the year of his birth. His early life was 
entirely spent in Boston, where his mother became the 
wife of a painter and engraver of moderate talent, Peter 
Pelham. We may assume that the step-son acquired the 
rudiments of his art from his new father; internal evi- 
dence likewise points to acquaintance with what pictures 
were available in the Boston of that day as well as with 
the local productions of Feke and Blackburn. But the 
natural talent of young Copley soon enabled him to sur- 
pass all the painters in the Colonies. He acquired a dis- 
tinguished position in Boston life, turning out a really 
incredible amount of work. He visited New York and 
Philadelphia, where he did a number of portraits. Mean- 
while he had married the daughter of the gentleman to 
whom the tea of the Boston Tea Party later was con- 
signed, and as the Revolution approached, Copley’s sym- 
pathies naturally were Tory in complexion, though he 
was never a violent partisan. Hence when he saw that 
war was inevitable, he decided to go abroad and treat 
himself to a period of European study. 

Shortly before the British abandoned Boston, Copley’s 
family sailed to England to join him, and he lived on to 
old age in the country of his adoption, dying in 1815. It 
has been customary for critics, and I have been one of 
them, to consider Copley’s American work far superior 
to anything he did after he had been “contaminated” by 
contact with the art of Europe and that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in particular. If the current exhibition at the 
Metropolitan does anything it is to make necessary a 
revision of this judgment. The English work is in a new 
manner not strictly comparable to the old: more formal, 
almost stilted; far more florid. But of its sort it is ex- 
cellent. One may still prefer the earlier manner; to me 
it is the greater and more profound artist working quiet- 
ly and conscientiously in Provincial Boston. But the ar- 
tist who turned his hand to the painting of Royal prin- 
cesses and to dramatizations of history could still paint 
remarkably fine portraits, and even his most stilted work 
deserves better treatment than it has received at the 
hands of those who knew it only in photographs. 

There are some forty-eight paintings in the current 
exhibit, of which over half are of the American period. 
There is no space here to give a detailed analysis of what 
may be seen by journeying up to Eighty-second Street 
and Fifth Avenue. Suffice it to say that I still consider 
that Copley must be ranked among those few masters 
of portraiture able to create what have tritely been 
called “speaking” likenesses. A portrait like that of Mrs. 
John Bacon is so perfect a delineation, of a person, not 
merely in the photographic sense, but in a very real re- 
creation of a complete human character that it haunts 
the memory like a strain of music. And when one sees 
the east wall of the central gallery, with the companion 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Boylston, the smaller 
portraits of Myles Cooper (President of King’s College) 
and Henry Pelham (“The Boy with the Squirrel”), and 
that chef-d’oeuvre, the painting of Governor and Mrs. 
Thomas Mifflin, one realizes that here indeed is one of 
the eighteenth century’s greatest painters, of whom 
every American may be proud. Harry Lorin BINsse 
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FILMS 


THE PLAINSMAN. This glorified Western saga with 
historical edging details the exploits of Wild Bill Hickok 
and some of his colorful friends in making the land 
west of the Missouri safe for tourists. An index to the 
character of its action may be found in the fact that 
it opens with President Lincoln's assassination and closes 
with the massacre of General Custer’s troops. Since it 
was directed by Cecil B. DeMille, it is unfolded on a 
broad, changing canvas and is stirringly played. How 
Hickok breaks up a gun running business, carried on 
among the Indians, and gets shot for his pains is the 
main theme of the film. Having killed a couple of the 
villain’s henchmen in self-defense, he is ordered arrested 
by General Custer and his friend, Buffalo Bill Cody, as- 
signed to take him into custody. But he learns, mean- 
while, of an Indian uprising led by Chief Sitting Bull 
and persuades Cody to ride for help as he himself goes 
after the smugglers. He is shot in the back as the United 
States Cavalry gallops up with all its traditional time- 
liness. Even a frontier romance is arranged between 
Hickok and the famous saloon-keeper, Calamity Jane, 
so, you see, nothing has been omitted. The picture can 
be recommended to young and old. Gary Cooper plays 
the title role, with Jean Arthur. (Paramount) 


CAREER WOMAN. The plot of this picture has evidently 
been fashioned out of the headlines. It is ostensibly the 
story of a righteous woman lawyer who returns to her 
small town home in disgust at popular, high-pressure 
legal procedure. There she undertakes the defense of a 
girl held for patricide and there you begin to detect the 
odor of printer’s ink. The accused had been constantly 
abused by an evil-minded, fanatical father and now, 
after she has killed him in her own defense, the puri- 
tanical townspeople form a solid front against her. After 
the unscrupulous city attorney has failed, the native 
Portia wins an acquittal. Now the picture, as entertain- 
ment, is not important but it does have a serious im- 
plication. The facts given fit a contemporary case with 
enough accuracy to link truth and fiction in the public 
mind. In the film, however, no attempt has been made 
to present an objective study. The cards are blatantly 
manipulated against the townspeople who might have 
been decently moral but who are, in the producer’s view, 
suspicious and nasty. The deadly lack of drama in the 
production is in greatest measure attributable to this 
very one-sided treatment and for that reason, if not for 
the graver reason that movies may sometimes lead to 
conclusions opposed to those of legal trials, this too 
topical material should be honestly handled. (Twentieth- 
Century Fox) 


LET'S MAKE A MILLION. Edward Everett Horton 
makes light entertainment of an agreeable sort out of 
this thin story of sharpers and sudden riches. When he 
is induced to spend his bonus money for worthless stock, 
he leads all his buddies astray, also. But his maiden 
aunts come to the rescue with an ancestral park which 
is just honeycombed with oil wells. Charlotte Wynters, 
Porter Hall and J. M. Kerrigan help out in this family- 
sized comedy. (Paramount) 


LAUGHING AT TROUBLE. This is a homespun yarn 
about a woman editor who puts aside the cares of run- 
ning a rural newspaper long enough to expose a murder 
mystery. There is not a great deal of action involved 
and the humorous touches are fleeting. When her niece’s 
fiancé is accused of a murder, the editor does some de- 
tecting on her own and uncovers evidence which points 
to the real culprit. Jane Darwell, Lois Wilson and Sara 
Haden are in the cast of this adult film. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


PARADE OF EVENTS... . The past year saw science 
still grappling with the unknown, making progress... - 
The effect of inaudible sound waves on potatoes was 
studied. The introduction of inaudible sound waves as a 
means of improving certain radio programs was urged. 
... The connection between warts and mental attitudes 
was investigated. ... A machine to remove the fuzz from 
peaches was invented, and new methods of shaving eye- 
brows off cobras were developed. . . . In the social field, 
attempts to combat broken homes and divorce appeared. 
A movement in Georgia called on American men to start 
growing beards. Women respect men who command 
them from behind bushy whiskers, leaders averred... . 
Courses in parent-training for children were started. 
The children will be taught how to handle the problem- 
parent. ... The old custom of barbers telling jokes while 
shaving was attacked by bleeding clients. They launched 
a movement to restrain tonsorial humor to hair-cutting 
time. . . . The custom of giving arrested citizens a free 
ride to jail was threatened. A Southern town began 
charging taxi rates for patrol rides. .. . A Chicago psy- 
chologist after considerable research estimated one-third 
of the nation was daffy. 


Numerous new legal precedents were established. . . . In 
the West, it was decided horses may not gallop around 
apartments. They disturb people in the apartments be- 
low. ... Parents may not beat their children with hot 
frying pans even when no other paddle is available, a 
California court decreed. Juries may not flip coins to 
reach their verdict, a Pennsylvania judge announced... . 
Efforts to decide how dumb a jury may be before a mis- 
trial occurs were begun. A jury acquitted a burglar who 
had pleaded “guilty.” . .. Floods and earthquakes created 
pathetic incidents. A New England man was horrified to- 
see the flood and his mother-in-law coming into his house 
at the same time. . .. Business improved during the year. 
... The sale of red ink decreased. . . . Manufacturers of 
burglars’ tools reported a brisk trade. The electric chair 
market was active. ... Foes of automobile accidents con- 
sidered the advisability of training back-seat drivers... . 
During a heavy rain in San Francisco, a city sprinkler 
went around sprinkling the streets. The driver did not 
want to lose a day’s pay. . . . Court technique took on 
more finesse. To prove he was a druggist, a witness had 
to make a tomato-and-bacon sandwich. . . . The effect of 
a bolt of lightning on a saxophone lesson was discovered. 


Among the little men and women there was a definite 
trend toward the newer freedom. .. . Two women, each 
nine years old, abandoned their New York homes, began 
a long walk to Nebraska. At the ferry they just missed 
a man, aged ten, on his way to fight for Ethiopia. He 
had run into passport difficulties; decided to return to 
Harlem for further thought just before the Nebraska- 
bound women took ship for Jersey. As they walked 
through Jersey, an older woman—almost thirteen— 
passed them, headed for New York. She sought a new 
environment where she could forget the past. She had 
put down the wrong answers in a school examination. 
. .. Contempt for State lines grew. A bull hit a man in 
New York; hurled him into New Jersey. . . . In parts of 
Europe, the depression lingered. Austrian hangmen re- 
ported business bad. . . . Severe weather spread its dis- 
advantages. People had trouble talking to their friends 
in Hell when the telephone lines to that Michigan town 
collapsed. In the early Winter Hell froze over. . . . Inter- 
nationally, a more hopeful spirit spread over Europe 
with the announcement that Hitler had a cold. The sit- 
uation became tense again, as the cold proved trivial. .. . 
The fear that peace might continue in Europe was de- 
scribed as silly. THE PARADER 








